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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK, 


The anti-suffragette meeting at the Albert Hall on 
Wednesday was a really big thing. It means a new 
move, or a turn in the game, which the noisy clique who 
have been running the suffragette show will not at all 
like. It has been very difficult to take these women 
and their precious movement seriously. Who could 
take seriously a crusade for an incalculable change 
that allowed itself to be led by practically a single 
family eager for notoriety? Who could pay serious 
attention to people who promoted a political object 
by throwing stones at windows, tying themselves to 
railings, defacing statues, knocking off policemen’s 
helmets, and generally making themselves a nuisance 
in every way known to impish children? Such babies 
were not to be taken seriously: the right way was to 
let them shrill and shriek till they were hoarse, but 
insist on their keeping order and behaving decently. 


The thing has become serious simply by political 
accident. None but themselves cares one straw what 
they say, but a turn in the party game, with which 
they had nothing to do, has given them an illegitimate 
chance. A Government is bringing in a bill to enfran- 
chise practically every adult man. If a clause doing 
away with sex-disability can be tacked on to it, 
suddenly from six to nine million women will become 
political voters, of whom not one per cent. has ever 
given a thought to a vote, and probably not ten per 
cent. want it. Very weakly the Prime Minister, who 
holds that to give women votes would be disastrous, 
consented to go on with the Bill as a Government Bill, 
women’s clause and all, if carried. This at once 


makes the matter practical politics, for a combination 
of feminists on both sides of the House might carry 
However, the knowledge that to give 


the amendment. 


any woman a vote means giving it to several millions of 
them at once, and before long to them all, will cool 
the zeal of most Unionist suffragists to sanity. They 
will find it convenient not to vote. 


Up to now the suffragette crowd—led by the Pank- 
hurst gang—have been allowed to have the ground 
almost to themselves. They will have it to themselves 
no more. They will have to learn what real political 
fighting means. Their case is that there is no difference 
between men and women except that women are 
in every way better; they will now have to bear with 
being taken at their word. They will not be suffered to 
attack with tongue and teeth, and then plead women’s 
privileges to get them off reprisals. They learnt some- 
thing at the Albert Hall on Wednesday. It was evi- 
dently almost insupportable to them to hear the other 
side state their case ably and quietly ; hitherto they have 
been accustomed only to hear themselves. One quite 
understood these hysterical folk getting mad at a woman 
daring to speak against them; and that she also spoke 
extremely well was insult upon injury. 


It certainly was cruel to the suffragettes that a 
woman, obviously capable if ever woman was to take 
active part in parliamentary life, should tear their case 
to tatters. Miss Violet Markham’s speech was a great 
feat. She was speaking among the foremost public 
speakers of the day, in a vast place to a vast audience, 
with a maliciously hostile minority. One felt that 
this woman anyway is seeking no glory for herself : 
with all the gifts of the orator she was preaching self- 
renunciation. What could be more crushing than her 
retort on the suffragettes’ cry that if they had the 
vote they would raise the condition of the people? 
Why then do they not serve on local bodies, county 
and town councils, boards of guardians, school com- 
mittees, and other places where the work is done that 
affects the daily life of the working classes? Hardly 
any of them think of such work. It brings no kudos, 
it makes no noise, it advertises nobody ; it merely does 
good. What have Christabel Pankhursts to do with 
slum children ? 


Lord Curzon was splendid. Anyone that is not 
warned by his account of the state of things in Norway 
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is either a fool or a fanatic. In Norway there was 
first the vote for women, then seats in Parliament, then 
non-Cabinet offices of State; a minority of ministers 
already agitating to let women into the Cabinet; 
women agitating to get on the bar and: bench, into 
diplomacy, into the army—on the precedent of Joan 
of Arc. How worthy this last argument of a suffra- 
gette! Had women commonly served in armies 
Joan of Are would have availed nothing. She would 
have had no spell. When we begin to consider these 
suffragists as arguers we see how weak they are. 
How unfortunate the ‘‘ hear, hear’’ piped out when 
Mr. F. E. Smith alluded to their objection to referring 
woman’s suffrage to an electorate of men. Yet, said 
Mr. Smith, you are willing to take the vote of a House 
of Commons made up all of men, a House which has no 
authority from the nation to vote on woman suffrage 
at all. . 


The honesty of this movement may be tested by a 
remark of Lord Lytton—it would be hard to find a 
more favourable example of the male suffraget—at Mr. 
Llovd George’s meeting last week. He would be guite 
content, he said, so-long as he got it, to "get woman's 
suffrage by a mistake of the draftsman of the Govern- 
ment Franchise Bill. Lord Lytton would be content 
to make a change incomparably deeper than any of the 
Radical proposals he is wont to call revolutionary by 
mistake. Is not this responsible Conservative states- 
manship? Here is the effect of keeping bad company. 


On Thursday all hope of a settlement of the coal 
trouble by the intervention of the Government and 
without*at least-the beginning of a strike went. The 
last of the possibilities, that of deferring the outbreak 
by a suspension of the notices, disappeared, and men all 
over England, Wales and Scotland began to leave work 
until on the last day of February 780,000 were acting 
on their notices. The only result of the negotiations 
had been the declaration by the Miners’ Federation that 
it maintained the position it had held from the first. 
Their own schedule of the minimum wage for each dis- 
trict as already laid before the coalowners and the Prime 
Minister must be granted. 


Could it be feasible for the Government to cut 
the knot by legislation, forcing on the coalowners 
the minimum just as it was demanded by the ‘miners ? 
There has been talk of this, but the Government have 
not, and could not have, ventured on that impossible 
proposition now, whatever counsels of despair they 
may follow later if the strike continues. They, how- 
ever, did suggest a sort of via media. Joint district 
conferences were to be held between representative 
owners and miners, a Government official being present. 
Disputes not settled to be decided by the joint Govern- 
ment representatives. This is really the principle of the 
Trade Boards applied to one of the most powerful 
industries. 


Late on Thursday evening Mr. Asquith in a speech 
to the miners intimated that if an agreement was not 
reached a minimum wage bill would be introduced. So 
the point now is whether there will be agreement under 
this threat. Going into conference on this basis in 
itself would be an admission of State intervention, the 
most advanced proposal of compulsory arbitration ever 
made to a great industry. We cannot help thinking 
that neither party goes into the strike expecting extreme 
consequences. When the pinch comes the extremists 
on both sides will be treated more peremptorily by the 
moderates, and the negotiations be resumed with more 
chance of success. We decline to be pessimistic. 


Mr. McKenna is more ingenious than ingenuous ; he 
is Home Secretary, and so is ex-officio member of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission ; on becoming a member of 
that Commission a man must declare himself a member 
of the Church of England. How is Mr. McKenna to 
square the two? To meet the emergency he is ‘‘ disposed 
to think he is a member of the Church of England’’. We 
will go bail he has never been so disposed before, and 
never will be so disposed in his own constituency— 


certainly no one else ever thought he was. He felt jt 
was a tall order—so he explains that he is able to be qa 
Churchman and not a Churchman at the same time by 
‘*the habitual use of the Toleration Act and other 
statutes ’ Mr. MckKenna’s exhibition of religious 
finesse will be useful on many platforms not his own. 


Lord Hugh Cecil was not able to get Mr. J. A, 
Pease to give a straight answer to his question as to 
the defrauding of teachers in Church schools in 
Cardigan and Glamorgan of a fair salary by the 
Radical County Councils, but he has got the matter 
before the public. The train is fired; the rest will 
come. Mr. Pease is evidently ignorant about the 
Swansea case, or he would not be so unwise as to 
risk another exposure of that sort. One cannot imagine 
a meaner thing than this attempt of nonconformist 
County Councils to keep poor teachers out of their fair 
salary, because Church teaching is given in their 
schools. It is flagrantly illegal, but Mr. Pease gains 
time by shuffiing. 


Mr. Birrell, political causeur, must often shake the 
nerves of his colleagues. They know so well that he 
is not, nor ever will be, completely broken on the party 
wheel. He was, and is, a man of letters first; a man 
of office afterwards. He would hoist his Government 
with an epigram, and lose Ireland rather than forgo 
a witty saying. Almost as precious to Mr. Birrell as 
his wit are the large and general views of life—includ- 
ing politics—which he brings into the Cabinet from the 
reading of his sheltered years. His view of a situation 
must often be as embarrassing to colleagues of nar- 
rower vision as his gift of witty speech. 


Mr. Birrell’s latest is to tell mere party men of the 
Cabinet that their divisions on the question of woman 
suffrage are ‘‘ unseemly’’. But he is not astonished. 
‘*They have no unity of faith in religion, and how 
could they have unity of faith in politics?” Ina 
Unionist speaker this would be mere political unction. 
In Mr. Birrell it is something more profound—even 
touching. It is political philosophy breaking through 
the thin crust of Mr. Birrell’s professional convictions 
as member of a Radical Cabinet. Mr. Birrell’s 
humaner part sees the political Mr. Birrell as someone 
who has somehow got himself mixed up with some- 
thing that is inevitable in the circumstances, but 
‘‘unseemly ’’. Mr. Birrell must often suspect that 
his politics are a mistake. We think so, too—quite 
sincerely. We were reading the other day his admir- 
able essay on Falstaff in the ‘‘ Caxton ’’ Shakespeare. 
Who would not choose rather to be remembered by 
this essay than by an abortive Education Bill? 


The Government was hard hit at S. Rollox. Scottish 
constituencies are known to choose slowly and to stick 
doggedly by their choice ; but at S. Rollox the Radical 
majority has fallen nearly 2000 in twelve months. The 
utmost the Radicals can make of it is to mutter about 
National Insurance. (This is scarcely a happy explana- 
tion of their fall if true.) S. Roflox has given 
the Prime Minister a straight answer to his challenge 
last week in the House of Commons. What proof, 
said Mr. Asquith, had the Opposition that any section 
of the people consider they have been duped over Home 
Rule? The Liberal Party had had no complaints on 
the subject. Mr. Wood himself has answered his chief. 
Straight from S. Rollox, Mr. Weod confided to the 
House “*‘ that in his recent election campaign he referred 
in every speech to Irish Home Rule’’. Home Rule, in 
fact, was the issue, and Mr. Wood drops many hundreds 
of votes. 


The heckling Mr. Seely went through on Tuesday 
as to Colonel Repington’s Janus-like position of 
‘*Times’’ military critic and quasi-official of the War 
Office made matters much worse than ever. Lord 
Haldane had said Colonel Repington had not a room 
in the War Office; Colonel Seely now says he has. 
This, under cross-questioning, he explained away as 
not a room with his name over the door, nor was it 
always the same room. It is now clear that Colonel 
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Repington has the run of the War Office; he has 
published official figures in the ‘‘ Times’ before they 
were laid before Parliament, though he did not mean 
to. He is at the same time a paid servant of the War 
Office and a paid servant of a newspaper. This is a 
scandal. Colonel Repington should be put to his elec- 
tion between the two posts. Not he, of course, is to 
blame: it is no doubt very smart journalism in him 
to obtain so advantageous a position. But public 
interest is something. The present anomaly is a bad 
object lesson for the Civil Service, nor are things made 
better by Colonel Repington playing the part of Lord 
Haldane’s champion. 


The Army Estimates for 1912-13 are without any 
special interest. They show a small increase of 
£170,000 over those of last year, the figures being 
£27,860,000, as against £27,690,000. Lord 
Haldane’s memorandum explains that this is due solely 
to the increased grant for aviation purposes. We 
welcome the addition, but does it go far enough? In 
any case £308,000 is to be spent during the forthcom- 
ing financial vear, as against £131,000 0f 1911-12. The 
strength of the Regular Army remains practically as it 
was. No doubt when the Estimates are introduced in 
the House of Commons much will be said on the question 
of armament. So it would be premature to say much 
now. But we are told that the issue of the new ammuni- 
tion with the pointed bullet and the re-sighting of the 
rifles has commenced ; and that the whole of the Expedi- 
tionary Force will be thus equipped at an early date— 
which is somewhat vague. We are glad also to note 
that increased provision has been made for providing 
at once an ample reserve of ammunition. 


The strength of the Special Reserve has decreased 
by 1800 men; but there is an increase of 70 in officers. 
The Territorial Force shows an increase of 101 men, 
but officers are 304 less. We are told that this 
is to some extent compensated for by an increase 
of 112 officers in the Territorial Force Reserve— 
hardly an adequate set-off. More latitude is to be 
given to general officers in allowing units to train 
when they please, instead of sending them invariably 
in large bodies to Aldershot or Salisbury Plain. This 
is sound, especially as elementary training in small 
bodies is more effective with partially trained troops 
than more ambitious efforts. We have already pointed 
out that the County Associations have too much 
on their hands, without undertaking the additional duty 
of organising the supply of horses for Regulars and 
Territoriais on and after mobilisation. In future this 
responsibility is to be transferred to generals command- 
ing-in-chief, assisted by a small staff of remount officers. 
All should go well now that the great master of red 
tape and office soldiering, Sir Charles Douglas, has 
succeeded Sir John French. 


Mr. Roosevelt, America’s ideal of the straight and 
virile, has now definitely adopted the doctrine of 
‘subsequent interpretation’’ which has become so 
familiar in English politics. He never meant a ‘‘ third 
term ’’ when he said it: he meant a “‘ third consecutive 
term’’. He will be a candidate for the Presidency, he 
tells us, simply that the people may have him if they 
want him; for it is the Constitution of the United States 
that the people should have what they want. His per- 
sonal preferences—by which we are to understand his 
private desire for retirement and life as a plain citizen 
of New York—must not stand in the people’s way. 
Meantime he is troubled to find that the people do not 
want him so vigorously as he expected. The Radical 
fervour of his speech at Columbus is frightening some 
of his moderate supporters back into the main Repub- 
lican camp; and Mr. Roosevelt is now anxious to unsay 
a good deal of what he so unfortunately said. 


Mr. Taft hits impartially mt both sections of his 
opponents—Democrats and Insurgent Republicans. 


Justly he feels more bitterly against the nominal mem- 
bers of his own party than against his traditional 
opponents. 


He declares rightly that the Insurgent 


Republicans—by their proposals to allow the Judiciary 
to be dismissed and its decisions revoked by popular vote 
—are making straight towards revolution. _ Politically 
they are ‘‘ emotionalists ’’ and ‘‘ neurotics ’’—wild men 
who have not troubled whither their agitation will lead, 
so long as it leads them to office. 


Mr. Charles Bright’s inter-imperial cable address 
delivered in connexion with the Imperial Mission con- 
tained facts more eloquent than rhetoric. ‘‘ Every 
one of the thirteen cables landing on the shores 
of the United Kingdom and Canada is to-day under 
complete American control’’, and the Americans 
apparently intend ultimately to command every trans- 
atlantic cable. England to-day cannot communicate 
with her great colonies except through alien offices. 
In other words, there must be eavesdropping in peace, 
and there would be a cable censorship against us in 
war. An inter-imperial cable is badly wanted, and 
if the various countries in the Empire were to pool 
their interests, Mr. Bright sees no reason why we should 
not have a rate of sixpence per word. Business, 
diplomacy and strategy alike demand such a system. 


A Press Agency announced on Monday that Austria 
is massing vessels in the port of Trieste and elsewhere, 
and the reason given was-that this is done with a view 
to transport troops in the event of trouble in Albania 
and the Balkans. All the best informed people believe 
that an uprising in those parts is certain in the early 
spring. Austria will then seize her opportunity while 
the Italian fleet is fully occupied elsewhere, and, indeed, 
Italy has little reason to expect considerate treatment 
from her allies in this matter. She treated them with 
no consideration in going to Tripoli. Feeling against 
the war is rapidly growing in Italy itself ; troubled times 
wait the Giolitti Cabinet. 


Nobody had ever a word to say in dispraise of Sir 
Gainsford Bruce, sometime Judge of the High Court, 
whose modest and yet fortunate career has closed after 
a retirement of seven years. He had never a large 
practice, either as lawyer or advocate; he wrote some 
useful legal books, and did some reporting, and then 
to everybody’s astonishment was raised to the Bench. 
The secret was that he had been a good party politician, 
and had lost three or four elections before he was 
fortunate enough to win Holborn in 1892. Sir Gains- 
ford passed twelve quiet unassuming years on the 
Bench where his chief distinction was a preternaturally 
grave and solemn manner, not pompous or affected, for 
there was nothing artificial about this admirable man 
whose character was too sincere and honourable for 
affectation. 


The worst feature of the Commons talk on the Castle 
Howard Mabuse was the motion to recoup the Govern- 
ment for its contribution of £17,000 by docking the 
annual grant to the National Gallery. Such stingy 
haggling about so trivial a sum is unworthy. The hair- 
splitting as to death duties and who paid them, and 
as to the sale price and potential value of the picture 
was irrelevant and childish. The facts—that the nation 
has got a remarkable picture, and had only £17,000 to 
pay—would have been accepted in any other country 
with gratitude. 


The authors who combined to show up the Censor in 
his dealings with ‘‘ The Secret Woman’’ have their 
reward in Lord Ribblesdale’s confession of Wednesday 
last. Lord Ribblesdale sat on the Commission, and 
came through the evidence with a “‘ half-hearted con- 
clusion that no sufficiently strong case had been made for 
the abolition of this authority’’. But ‘‘ The Secret 
Woman” has staggered him. Certainly in a 
country where ridicule could kill the Censor would 
have been dead on the morrow of this performance. 
The play could have been modified according to the 
Censor’s recommendations without serious artistic 
blemish. But the Censor’s recommendations were arbi- 
trary and pointless, and the opportunity it gave of letting 
sunlight into the mystic stupidities of the Censor’s office 
was too good to lose. 
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‘‘The Kinematograph’’, says Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
‘‘ ought to have a directly stimulative effect on the art 
of pantomime, and it provides a refuge for the people 
who complain of my plays because the actors talk 
instead of making faces at them.’’ Have we here a 
criticism of Professor Reinhardt’s recent performances 
in London? Mr. Shaw also seems to be glancing at 
the disciples of Mr. Craig. ‘*‘ The modern producer 
who has no use for acting as such—if any such person 
exists—will soon be superseded himself by the pro- 
ducer who can get the last inch of acting out of his 
company.’’ Let no one imagine that these sentences 
come anywhere within range of hitting Professor 
Reinhardt. A few men in London of his quality, get- 
ting out of their companies the last inch of every mem- 
ber, would soon show the use they had ‘* for acting as 
such ’’. Some of the best *‘ acting as such ’’ to be seen 
in London at the present moment is the acting of some 
of the minor parts at Olympia. 


On Thursday afternoon Mr. A. C. Benson lectured 
the subscribers to the ‘* Times’’ Book Club on 
William Morris. The room used for the purpose is 
called the Lounge, and Mr. Benson’s method of hand- 
ling his subject was appropriately conversational. 
When he spoke of the revolutions effected by Morris’ 
gospel of art in the home, and immediately afterwards 
consoled us by a reference to the Victorian era as 
** noble and much abused ’’, we looked round the room 
in which we were without much satisfaction. Mr. 
Benson neatly ran over the main headings of Morris’ 
life, illuminating here and there with an anecdote. His 
Morris, as he explained, is not quite Mr. Mackail’s 
Morris; rather, he is something less cf a hero. The 
apostle of Labour who throughout his life was a wealthy 
man, thanks to a fortunate flutter in Cornish copper ; 
the brother who never cared so much for the person as 
for the common cause; and the socialist whose theories 
were built not on economics but on art—this was the 
figure he presented. 


Covent Garden subscribers are to have two ‘new 
operas: Zandonai’s ‘* Conchita’’ and Wolff-Ferrari’s 
Jewels of the Madonna’’. It is a distinctly brilliant 
stroke of the directors not to produce a single new work 
that matters. On the other hand the prices are to be 
maintained at the old low level. Those novelties ‘‘ The 
Ring ’’ and “‘ Tristan’’ are to be done in one incon- 
gruous cycle and the price per stall per performance 
figures out at £1 7s. 6d. This is much better than 
demanding five guineas a performance. On ordinary 
nights a stall will cost one guinea ‘‘ except when other- 
wise advertised ’’—an elastic loophole. 


We hear with regret that the Covent Garden directors 
have had some difficulty in finding German ladies. The 
German managers, it appears, object to their ladies 
spending the vacation in London, earning golden 
guineas and ruining their voices. Perhaps it may occur 
to the Syndicate that we have some fine opera singers of 
our own breed. But we forget—at Covent Garden the 
rule is ‘‘ No English need apply ’’; and if they do apply 
they only succeed in getting a hearing after a deal of 
social pressure. 


” 


The result of the last Test Match gives the English 
team an overwhelming preponderance as the winner of 
four games to one. It was well deserved, for the 
M.C.C. team contains at least four players capable alike 
of excellent batting and bowling whom the Australians 
cannot rival. The decline in their batting is probably 
only temporary, but in bowling, which wins matches, 
they have been markedly inferior. Dr. Hordern alone 
with his ‘* googlies ’’ has made any show, and he is not 
equal to Mr. Foster and Barnes. Hobbs alike as bats- 
man and fielder has been superb, and the choice of young 
players has come off. The dispute concerning the 
Australian Board of Control is a miserable matter of 
money which seems likely to spoil the next team sent 
over here. 


COAL AND THE STATE. 

tetrad practically every coal-pit in the Uniteg 

Kingdom is idle, we do not believe the strike 
has in it any real life. The results of a prolonged 
coal strike are so certain that we need not add to 
the string of journalistic platitudes on them. What 
everyone cares about is how to bridge the narrow 
margin of difference between capital and labour that 
concerns more than two-thirds of the people engaged 
in the coal production of the country. The Govern. 
ment are rather foolishly abused for not having inter. 
fered sooner with a view to effecting some kind of 
a compromise which would postpone the effect of the 
men’s notices. icarlier interference was essentially 
inexpedient. The conciliation machinery of the Board 
of Trade, in its quiet and tactful way, has in fact been 
hard at work for weeks, and if the public announce. 
ment of Government intervention was made only a few 
days ago, it was because Ministers felt that any sugges. 
tion of outside pressure might have the effect of stiffen- 
ing the backs of the parties rather than helping them 
to a conclusion. As it is, much has been done, and 
the fruit of the work will show before many days are 
over. Up to now the South Welsh extremists seem 
to have won, but the efforts of conciliation have revealed 
so much common ground that in the end their victory 
will be barren, as in the long run the majority is bound 
to have its way. Practically two-thirds of the owners 
are agreed on the question of the minimum wage, and 
if the course were clear of political interference, they 
would speedily find a way to reach an agreement with 
their colliers. The owners are willing that the fixing of 
the minimum should be referred to the various districts 
concerned, there to be settled by mutual discussion as 
to amount and as to conditions of working, chief of 
which ts the provision of machinery for controliing not 
unnatural slackness amongst men who would be no 
longer paid by results. The Government proposal is 
a number of local boards, each assisted by a concilia- 
tion ofiicial, presumably somewhat on the lines of the 
existing Trades Boards for the clothing and_ allied 
industries. If the parties can come to terms without 
the intervention of the official well and good; if not, 
then he becomes a compulsory arbitrator whose deci- 
sion is binding on both parties. In the same way rules 
for working and output in relation to wages would be 
fixed. It is often said, somewhat unthinkingly, that 
you cannot compel a collier to work, or an owner to 
pay a wage he refuses to find. The simple reply to 
this is that a collier must live and an owner wants 
interest on his capital, and if he can get it only by 
working his pits on conditions enforced by the State, 
he will do what he dislikes rather than get nothing. The 
owners have taken a long step forward, and we do not 
believe that the colliers will continue for long to meet 
them with an absolute refusal. Obstinately to refuse 
even discussion of ways and means for the future in 
face of the fact that the principle of the minimum wage 
is conceded is to take up an impossible stand. Sooner 
or later the colliers must realise the logic of facts, 
which to most of them means that, were they out 
for months, when eventually they did get back to work, 
they would be no better off than they are to-day, as the 
majority of owners are willing to meet them now. 
Thev cannot persist in the attitude that no revision 
of the minimum rate recently put forward by the 
miners’ conference is possible. Rates and conditions 
essentially factors varying with localities 
that local knowledge and bargaining must settle them. 
Then, again, to demand that every owner shall in effect 
bend the knee before a single collier will be permitted 
to return to work is punishing two-thirds of the trade 
for a doubtful benefit to the remaining third, in other 
words all material benefit to two-thirds of the colliers 
is to be postponed because one-third insist that a political 
principle is at stake. This political principle in the 
guise of South Welsh socialism is the crux of the diffi- 
culty. The publication of a South Wales sccialist 


are so 


circular has gone a long way in stiffening the backs of 
the Welsh owners against compromise, and against 
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coming into any general agreement. 
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of the bag, and it is easy to see the end and policy of the 
Welsh movement. This is managed by a _ secret 
organisation outside the regular Union, which may best 
pe described as a revolutionary Junta with tentacles 
touching the bottom of every pit in Wales, its avowed 
object being to transfer the property in the pits from the 
existing owners to the colliers themselves. There is no 
intention of apportioning any possible profits to the 
nation, these belong, the Welshmen say, to the pit- 
workers alone. Thus the object is nakedly selfish. 
Socialism of this, we must say in fairness false, 
type should open the eyes of the general worker, whose 
wages, if the margin of profit in his industry be meagre, 
must fall as those of the collier rise. The Junta, too, 
has no intention of allowing peace to follow any agree- 
ment between owners and colliers; it exists to foment 
trouble, and will be continued until it or the owners go 
down. One cannot wonder that the Welsh owners 
consider themselves as peculiarly placed and ask from 
the Government rigid guarantees that future agreements 
shall be lovally carried out. Otherwise, they say, con- 
tracts are impossible and trade cannot go on. 

A curious feature of the trouble is the light-hearted 
way in which so many of the colliers have thrown down 
their tools, and come out as it were for a holiday. 
This may be accounted for by the excellent feeling 
between owners and men in the English federated area : 
there is no bitterness, and the impression is that the 
pits will soon be at work again. The Yorkshire miner 
has a keen eye to the main chance, and is more or less 
content with the present situation, -but he is above all 
loval to his union, and certainly not above a bit of 
‘demonstrating ’’. Many people who know him think 
that when he has been a few days out he will be satis- 
fied at having vindicated his independence and will be 
ready to go back to work. We hope this view is 
correct. Other authorities cynically aver that much of 
the trouble has been cleverly stage-managed by the 
owners and the men’s leaders with a view to raising 
the price of coal and so passing on to the broad back 
of the consumer the extra cost of the minimum wage. 
We can scarcely believe in any concerted arrangement 
with ‘such a purpose in view. Nevertheless the result 
will be to increase the burden of the consumer. What- 
ever happens, everyone tells us, coal will be dearer. 

This coal trouble is no isolated outbreak. It is only 
one symptom of serious unrest in the labour world, an 
unrest chiefly due to the recent heavy rise in the cost 
of living and housing. A minimum wage will be de- 
manded in other industries, and conciliators will be 
kept busy for many weeks to come. Of late conditions 
of living have altered greatly. Labour is turning un- 
easily in its sleep, and cries out for some of the good 
things of life. The social health of the country in the 
next few years of rapid evolution depends entirely on 
the common sense of all classes; they can work 
together, if they will, there is no fear for the future. 
The alternative is a rapid growth of destructive rather 
than constructive socialism. 

Something, at any rate, has been already gained. 
The principle of a minimum wage is recognised, and 
has come to stay as a regular quantity in industrial 
conditions. It is not likely that any attempt will be 
made in the future to fight it as a principle. We 
regard this as a gain not by any means only to the 
working people who will get the minimum wage. It 
is a gain, in our view, to the whole community, because 
it will make for quiet and stability. Obviously there 
can be no stability, still less contentment, while any 
considerable portion of the workers in a trade are not 
earning enough to live decently. If the trade can 
provide for all decently, the workmen, naturally, 
will fight until they get this decent provision. If the 
trade cannot, it must employ fewer workers or go 
down. In no way can the State gain by an arrange- 
ment that does not allow men who do a decent day’s 
work a decent wage. Of course, somebody will have 
to pay the extra wages; in the long run it will not be 
the employer, but the public, and perhaps the organised 
State. On the whole, we have little doubt it will prove 


a profitable charge. 


AGAINST FEMINISM. 


yy =n ESDAY’S anti-suffrage demonstration at 

the Albert Hall was a very nasty one for the 
small but insistent and noisy section who stand for 
militant suffragist tactics and for a sex war. To tell 
the truth the nation has for years refused to take them 
or their methods of self-advertisement and rowdyism 
very seriously. As long as there was no chance of 
votes being given to women the majority were inclined 
to shrug their shoulders and remark, like the workman 
whose wife beat him, that these antics pleased their 
performers and did not seriously damage anyone else. 
For a time this was perfectly true—and for so long 
national apathy lasted. Now that this has ceased to be 
true, the temperature of the country is rising fast. 
‘* The sublime instinct of an ancient people ’’ is becom- 
ing aroused to the political necessity for action. A 
House of Commons, not one member of which owes 
his seat to his opinions on this topic, any more, as 
Mr. F. E. Smith said, than he does to the result of the 
Australian test match, is not going to be permitted 
to settle so vast an issue by a series of log-rolling 
intrigues between conciliationists and adult suffragists. 
We are not going to have woman suffrage ; certainly no 
extension of the suffrage on such lines will be allowed 
without a direct appeal to the electorate on that specific 
issue. Needless to say, it is precisely such an appeal 
that the woman suffragists fear above all things. 

The universal feeling then that we have had enough 
of this foolery and that even a bad joke can be carried 
to dangerous lengths is the real explanation of the 
Albert Hall meeting—of a vast assembly of determined 
men and women with a concentration of political talent 
of both parties without parallel in English political 
history. Besides the speakers there were letters 
from sympathisers who could not be present. Join 
the two lists together and you have on the Liberal side 
the Prime Minister, and on the Unionist side Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain : the Colonial Secretary pairs off with Lord 
Lansdowne : the Lord Chancellor of England with Lord 
Curzon and the founder of British rule in Egypt. The 
Home Secretary is known to be adverse to woman suf- 
frage—his predecessor, Mr. Churchill, is a more than 
doubtful frierid. Of the four most prominent men on the 
front Opposition bench (Mr. Bonar Law’s views being 
unpublished if not unguessed), three, Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Walter Long, and Mr. F. E. Smith are 
unalterably hostile. What would become of any party 
which had to do without the services of these 
distinguished men? The answer is pretty clear— 
it would perish miserably in a day. Nor need 
anyone lay to his soul the flattering unction that 
the distinguished individuals who thronged the plat- 
form do not mean business. _Anti-suffragist feeling 
is no less strong because it does not find expression in 
breaking the windows of inoffensive shopkeepers, nor 
are the anti-suffragist leaders prepared to barter their 
principles and the safety of the Empire for office or 
the hope of office. Lord Curzon in a speech of buoyant 
brilliancy expressed the general feeling of the audience 
when he said that the anti-suffragists would not listen 
to the sentiment or the argument, if argument it can 
be called, that the thing must come. It will not come, 
but it will come to an end. 

Particularly admirable was the tone of the speakers 
towards women. No greater mistake could be made 
by the opponents of women suffrage than to follow the 
example of their opponents and make anti-suffragettism 
a movement against women, as the suffragettes have 
made their cause a movement against men. All sensible 
men and women must loathe sex war as much as they 
loathe class war. The interests of the State and the 
race are, as more than one of the orators observed, 
the final test of the validity of any political proposition. 
‘“ What is bad for the hive ’’, said Miss Violet Mark- 
ham in a speech which was admittedly the great 
success of the evening, ‘‘ is bad for the bee.”’ If the 
class interests of women are to be opposed to the 
interests of the State as a whole, as they are by the 
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Pankhurst following, those interests will be voted down 
by the average elector in precisely the same spirit as are 
the doctrines of an anarchist. Miss Markham pointed 
out very clearly the right distinction between male and 
female activity in the State. Each can do certain work 
better than the other. Men are as it is coated 
sufficiently thickly with the dust kicked up by the 
struggle in the political arena. Are women, who are 
now the main hope of a higher than party and purely 
selfish view, to outdo the demagogues in their worst 
excesses? The modern women professional politicians 
would apparently have it so. They will not work at the 
care of the children, at health questions, at all the innu- 
merable tasks laid on Local Government authorities 
which are open to them, because there is no advertise- 
ment and no money in them. Miss Markham outlined a 
very different ideal—that of service without advertise- 
ment and self-sacrifice for the cause of the community. 
Men do not worship women because they can make 
better political speeches than they can themselves, for in 
ninety-nine cases in a hundred they cannot. They bow 
to a different set of qualities which the other sex 
possesses, a set of qualities which would be utterly 
impaired by the introduction of sex into politics. 

For the rest this question will destroy the Govern- 
ment unless Mr. Lloyd George drops his feminist 
attitude. Mr. Harcourt attacked the Chancellor on 
Wednesday with real gusto. The Lord Chancellor, as 
the *‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ pointed out, threw over 
Mr. Asquith’s compromise when he declared that it 
would be a ‘‘ constitutional outrage’’ if any Women’s 
Suffrage Bill passed in the present session. Ministers 
must drop women’s suffrage or perish : Unionists will 
never take it up. 


THE REAL ROOSEVELT. 
HE Roosevelt legend is exploded at last, and Mr. 
Roosevelt has achieved this himself. In spite of 
so much convincing evidence to the contrary, the world 
insisted for years on regarding him as the one upright, 
sincere, and convincing man in American politics. Mr. 
Bryan was, of course, the self-seeking revolutionary. 
Mr. Roosevelt helped to perpetuate this legend when he 
nobly wrapped himself in his own virtue and descended 
from the Presidential pedestal. In those days he dis- 
dained to violate constitutional precedent as established 
by Washington and accepted by Jefferson, Grant, and 
Mckinley by acceding to the desires of his friends and 
standing for a third term. He managed, it is true, to 
advertise himself still better by his African big game 
shoots and subsequent European tour. Here crowned 
heads and potentates generally gave him very uncalled- 
for réclame, and he returned their effusions by lecturing 
them on the proper deportment of kings and the correct 
policy to be pursued in administering oriental depend- 
encies. Some Europeans were scandalised, many 
amused, and a few responsible persons pretended very 
foolishly to like it. But all this blague and blatancy 
rather helped to swell the Roosevelt bubble in America, 
and it was clearly too much for the recipient’s mental 
equilibrium. The office of a weekly review is all too 
small for the ambitions thus inflated by insincere and 
inexcusable flattery. Mr. Roosevelt is now sighing 
again to be in the White House, and, what is more 
alluring, in the limelight. He cares nothing about con- 
stitutional precedent, and loyalty to his friend or his 
party, and has rapidly developed by easy gradations 
what Mr. Taft calls with bitter incisiveness ‘‘ neurotic 
radicalism ’ 

We take no particular credit to ourselves for an 
accurate forecasting of the situation because a moderate 
gift of observation might have enabled anyone to see 
through the great Roosevelt boom. The SatuRDay 
Review foretold the probable result of the promotion 
of the Taft candidature. The demand for a third term 
in succession would have been too great a breach with 
precedent, so Mr. Taft was put in to keep the place 
warm for the great man. But Mr. Taft does not see 
it so and declines to be hustled out of his second term 


if he can help it. Therefore we have all the elements 
of a pretty dispute within the Republican Party itself, 
to say nothing of a battle far-reaching in its results 
between all parties throughout the Union. The first 
phase of te struggle to be settled lies within the 
Republican Party, and its result will be determined 
within a few months, for we shall know then whether 
the majority of delegates are pledged to support a Taft 
or a Roosevelt nomination. It is not of much avail for 
foreigners to speculate on this, as the outcome is com- 
pletely obscure even to Americans. The President's 
supporters are confident that they will secure the 
choice of their man at the Convention. But it must 
be remembered that the President’s record has by no 
means altogether pleased his own party. His tariff 
policy has been vacillating and has given no satisfaction 
to anyone, while he has not arrested the Trust legis- 
lation, fear of which is gravely interfering with business 
generally and keeping down prices in Wall Street. He 
has, however, dealt uprightiy with the Judiciary. Chance 
has put into his hands five appointments on the Supreme 
Court Bench, including the Chief Justiceship, and he 
has treated his re sponsibility in the spirit of a statesman. 
He has not advertised himself and he has acted on the 
whole with dignity and firmness, and it would seem 
that the more conservative elements of the party will 
rally to him. He will also have this advantage, which 
the holder of office always has in America, the nearly 
solid support of the delegates from the Southern States. 
This is so for the same reason that people who have 
jobs, large or small, under the Government in France 
to-day support Radical candidates—viz. : they want to 
keep in with the people who distribute the pots de vin. 
Unless Mr. Taft is thrown over by the leading Repub- 
licans of the East, which is improbable, he will secure 
the interested adhesion of the South, where practically 
all the Republicans are office-holders. 

Against this heavy handicap Mr. Roosevelt will go 
in to win at ail costs. We have seen during the last 
few days the kind of game he is prepared to play. He 
seems to veel taking as dangerous and unscrupulous a 
course as any Presidential candidate has ever pursued. 
This may iy saving a good deal, but it is hard to deny 
it. The speech at Columbus delivered on 21 February 
is both disingenuous and disquieting. Critics of the 
United States polity have inserted a saving clause 
in favour of the Judiciary. It has always been 
considered that the election of some of the Judges was 
a bad blot in the Constitution. | Now we have Mr. 
Roosevelt declaring himself in favour of the ‘‘ recall” 

Judges. This, we believe, is a practice actually 
prevailing in some of the Western States, and perhaps 
little harm mav be done there. In large States or the 
national courts it would be a menace to the stability 
of social order itself, and certainly of the political, if the 
majority, under the momentary influence of resentment 
or prejudice, should be encouraged or permitted to vote 
out of office any Judge whose decisions on constitutional 
matters they may dislike. It is true that Mr. Roosevelt 
hedges round his ace eptance of this monstrous doctrine 
with so mi iny qualifications that it is not very easy to 
understand how far he really would go. But this does 
not make his surrender any the less disastrous. 
Executive power with the populace behind it would have 
no check upon its excesses, if it defied the Judiciary. 
This perhaps may be one result Mr. Roosevelt looks 
forward to. His immediate object is, however, less 
considerable ; he wants to gain votes and is ready to 
acquire them by lacqueying the people at the expense 
of the chief safeguard against the abuse of his power. 
Mr. Roosevelt is playing the extreme Radical game, 
evidently because he believes that this at the time 
takes the popular fancy. But are the mass of 
Americans Radical or Socialist? We greatly doubt 
it, though there is grave unrest, labour unrest especi- 
ally. On the tariff Mr. Roosevelt is characteristically 
silent, though the tariff has much to do with the dis- 
content, as the recent elections to the Legislature 
demonstrated. The field then is open for a straight 


fight between the President and his predecessor for the 
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Republican nomination. Mr. La Follette’s candidature 
as a Radical Republican will subside in favour of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s. | Whoever wins, the chances of the 
Republicans must be gravely impaired. How unreal 
party divisions are in the States at the present time is 
shown by the waiting attitude of the Democrats. They 
will be Conservative or Radical according to the candi- 
date chosen by the Republicans, and even the best- 
informed observer has no idea yet upon whom the 
Democratic choice will fall. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that Mr. Bryan’s influence counts and may 
vet queer the Democratic pitch. The already compli- 
cated issue is further entangled by the ostentatious 
patronage of the Roosevelt candidature by Mr. Hearst’s 
journals. The humour of this is apparent when we 
remember the kind of language at one time indulged 
in between these new allies. Mr. Roosevelt did not 
hesitate to charge Mr. Hearst with being the author of 
President McKinley’s assassination. But this strange 
association is nothing to Mr. Roosevelt’s unhandsome 
treatment of his old friend Mr. Taft or his unscrupulous 
plunge into the crudest and most _ revolutionary 
Radicalism. 


THE CITY. 


I the firmness of Home Railway stocks this week is 
a criterion, quotations ought to bound up when 
the coal crisis is settled. But logic does not always 
apply in the Stock Markets. Apart from the paucity 
of business there has been no obvious indication of the 
anxiety with which the result of the negotiations at 
Westminster has been awaited. Sufficient demand for 
railway stocks has materialised to absorb such liquida- 
tion as Was in progress, and the buying was understood 
to come from well-informed quarters. Dealers have 
adopted the view that the strike will not last long and 
that when a settlement is reached the country can 
count on comparative immunity from serious industrial 
disturbances for some time. Metropolitan Railway 
stock has been a feature of strength with rumours of 
purchases for control by the Great Central Railway and 
of possible inclusion in the Tube-’Bus combine. 

Consols have fallen away owing to the number of 
important new issues, running into several millions 
sterling, which are being made or are under negotia- 
tion. The result of the Tokio issue in London, for 
which the subscriptions amounted to 48 per cent., was 
very satisfactory in the circumstances. Evidently the 
loan was more to the liking of French investors, as 
the Paris portion was subscribed for several times 
over. Here it was thought that 49,000,000 was rather 
a heavy issue for the Japanese capital to undertake all 
at once, and the susceptibility of Japanese cities to 
widespread fires (as witness that recently at Osaka) was 
called to mind. The City of Vancouver is making an 
issue of £991,000 4 per cent. Consolidated Stock which 
is offered at £98. Vancouver is of course a growing 
city, and the object of the present issue is to provide 
certain more or less urgently needed public works. At 
£098 the stock looks attractive. 

The numerous Canadian new issues have helped to 
depress quotations of Canadian Railway shares. 
Canadian Pacifics, despite good traffic returns and an 
excellent revenue statement for January, have been 
marked down, and Grand Trunks were weak owing 
to disappointment at the smallness of the net profit 
shown for January, which was £39,000 less than for 
the same period last year. The American market 
remains featureless. The fact that Mr. Roosevelt 
has agreed to run again for the Presidency has 
not helped matters, and the further investigation of 
the Steel Trust by the Stanley Committee was not 
calculated to inspire optimism. Among Foreign rails 
Brazils have scored a further advance, although 
inquiries fail to provide the slightest confirmation of 
the rumours of pending amalgamation with the San 
Paulo Railway. Mexican stocks are still depressed by 
the reports of serious political troubles, and Argentine 
rails have scarcely benefited from the final settlement 
of the strike. 


Speculation has been almost entirely devoted to the 
Nigerian group of Tin shares, with the result that 
great activity and some remarkable rises have been 
witnessed in this section. At timies some heavy profit- 
taking was indulged in, but, owing to the rapid expan- 
sion of demand, it had very little effect upon prices. 
The advance is based upon the discovery by the Anglo- 
Continental Company of a valuable lode of ore extend- 
ing for a very considerable distance and of unusual 
width. This company’s shares were the centre of 
activity, having risen rapidly from 12s. 6d. to the 
neighbourhood of £3. The latter price seems to dis- 
count the future pretty considerably, but the shares 
are ‘‘ talked ’’ higher, and as the public always follows 
its profits it is highly probable that the ‘‘ boom ’’ will 
continue. The Anglo-Continental Company is already 
arranging to float a subsidiary company to work the 
new discovery, and several other Nigerian tin com- 
panies will probably make their appearance shortly. 
Nigerian Tin Corporation shares have advanced 
sharply, as the company is interested in many shares 
that have appreciated in value, and among other strong 
features have been Rayfield Syndicates, Naragutas, 
Bauchis and Bisichis. Naturally there is a good deal 
of risk in buying shares where development has been 
on a limited scale, and it has to be remembered that 
the metallurgy of tin is by no means simple. 

The activity in Tins has spread to West African gold 
shares, and it is hoped that the long-neglected 
‘** Jungle”? will now receive the attention which it is 
said to merit. The Consolidated Gold Fields Company 
and the West African Mines Company, both of which 
bought tin shares at the recent low level, are also 
interested in West African gold descriptions, and if 
this market does not have a run now many shrewd 
observers will be greatly disappointed. 

Oil shares also seem to be marked out for renewed 
attention. The principal news item of the week is the 
formation of the Eagle Oil Transport Company by 
Lord Cowdray to build a fleet of tank steamers for 
the export trade of the Mexican Eagle Oil Company. 
Rubbers have failed to respond to the steadiness of the 
raw material notwithstanding the record amount of 
850 tons offered at the Mincing Lane auctions: prices 
are mostly down, public interest refusing to be stimu- 
lated by anticipation of the dividends which the leading 
producers must be earning. 


THE SCANDAL OF NATIONAL FINANCE, 
By ArtHUR A. BAUMANN, 


at arha the dinner hour, in a desert of empty 
benches, with an Under-Secretary opposite the 
box, two private members of the Tory party endeavoured 
to raise a serious discussion on what is unquestionably 
the gravest danger of the hour—the state, namely, of 
the national finances. The electioneering Samaritan 
of Downing Street, whom, in the respectful language 
of the Constitution, we call the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, was absent, of course, for his ‘‘ duty ’’ obviously 
called him to the more exciting task of endeavouring 
to pacify the bull that he has let loose upon Society, 
and whose goring propensities seem to shock him. 
As Sir Arthur Boscawen said truly, the present occupier 
of the post is no Chancellor of the Exchequer at all. 
He certainly is the first guardian of the public purse 
who boasts that in five years’ time he will have trebled 
the annual liabilities. The present first charge upon 
the national revenue is £24,000,000 for the service 
of the National Debt. In five years, acéording to Mr. 
Lloyd George, it will be 466,000,000, which will have 
to be paid before a sixpence goes to Army, Navy, or 
Civil Service. Mr. Evelyn Cecil, who made an admir- 
able speech, apparently capitalises this annuity of 
£ 42,000,000 at less than sixteen years’ purchase, and 
says that it is equivalent to an addition to the National 
Debt of £600,000,000. A perpetual annuity of 3 per 
cent. is worth thirty-three years’ purchase. But 
probably Mr. Cecil only takes the £20,000,000 a year 
which is to be provided by ‘‘the State’’ towards 
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pensions and insurance. The other £22,000,000 are to 
be provided by the weekly or monthly contributions of 
employers and employees—true, but that does not 
make those contributions anything else but a tax. It 
is also true that about a third of the 422,000,000 
is only an old contribution in a new form: and it is 
not denied that the payments, or part of them, will 
come back to the payers at unknown periods. But 
then all taxes are payments for value received, or con- 
tributions for a remunerative public object. When a 
workman smokes a pipe of shag, or when his wife 
drinks a cup of tea-dust, he and she contribute to the 
defence of the Empire on whose safety and success 
their wages depend. Having very little opinion of the 
sanative virtue of pills and plasters I hazard the asser- 
tion, in passing, that the contributions which the 
workman makes in his tobacco, his beer, his sugar, 
and his tea towards the safety of the Empire will be 
a better investment than his weekly contributions 
towards doctors’ and chemists’ bills. And I will add 
a prophecy to my estimate of an investment—namely, 
that when the Insurance Act does act, the illnesses 
from which the working-classes suffer will be multi- 
plied instead of diminished. This, however, is a 
digression from Mr. Evelyn Cecil’s figures, which I 
will take from him, as his speech was evidently well 
thought out, and based on carefully ascertained facts. 
According to Mr. Cecil, the National Debt has been 
doubled, or will in a few years be doubled, by the 
creation of a perpetual annuity of £:20,000,000, which, 
so far as the taxable capacity of the nation is con- 
cerned is exactly the same as issuing £660,000,000 new 
Three per Cent. Consols. Indeed the annuity is far 
worse than the creation of Consols, for Consols may 
be and are paid off, while the annuity is not only per- 
petual but is bound to increase. I ventured a fortnight 
ago in this Review to take up the same position as Mr. 
Evelyn Cecil takes now, and I see that the eminent 
financial publicist, Mr. R. W. Lawson, endorses this 
view in his interesting book on ‘‘ Modern Wars and War 
Taxes ’’, just published, the view that the creation of 
a perpetual annuity is the same thing as the creation 
of Consols. I have as yet seen no answer in any 
quarter to Mr. Lawson, or Mr. Cecil, or myself. 

If then it is a fact that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, while telling the members of the City 
Liberal Club that he had paid off £°55,000,000 ‘of the 
National Debt, has in reality doubled it, is not the 
financial situation .wery serious? Is it not, at all 
events, sufficiently serious to call for the presence of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Leader of the 
Opposition upon one of the very few occasions on which 
it will be possible to discuss the state of the national 
finances? Where was Mr. Bonar Law on Tuesday 
night? He is a business man, and was clected Leader 
chiefly for that reason. It is his first and most urgent 
duty to expose the reckless and scandalous budgeteer- 
ing of the last three years, and to restore something 
like order to the public accounts, something like the 
cautious, scrupulous, scientific methods, by which, until 
the appearance of our vote-catching Samaritan at the 
Treasury, the finances of a great commercial nation 
have been managed. If Mr. Goschen or Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach were on the front Opposition bench 
to-day, what a pulverisation of the music-hall patter 
about *‘ ninepence for fourpence ’’ we should have had ! 
A financial statesman of the calibre of Peel or Gladstone 
would have turned this insane system of piling up 
debt under the form of annuities inside out long ago. 
It has been a most unfortunate thing for, the Tory 
Party that finance was a sealed book to Mr. Balfour. 
When Goschen and Hicks Beach retired, the serious 
and scientific discussion of finance disappeared. Con- 
sequently, when a difference arose between Mr. Ritchie 
and Mr. Chamberlain over the corn-duty, it was allowed 
to widen into a quarrel that finally broke up the party. 
If Mr. Balfour had held any clear or strong views of 
his own on finance, this could not have happened. Mr. 
Bonar Law is now called upon to take hold of the 
financial question, which is more important than the 
number of Welsh barristers who may be quartered on 


the Exchequer. Mr. Law missed an opportunity at the: 
Albert Hall of arousing his countrymen to a sense of the 
financial perils by which they are being rapidly encom- 
passed: he missed another opportunity on Tuesday 
night. Probably he is holding himself in reserve for 
the Budget, once the event of the year, the great night 
in the House of Commons, now hustled contemptuously 
on one side to make way for women’s franchise and 
home rule bills, and lucky if it gets a couple of clear 
afternoons at the fag-end of an autumn session. 
Whether England is, as many people think who have 
nothing to gain by being alarmists, nearing a life-and- 
death war or not, it is time that we should coolly and 
scientifically measure our resources, keeping an eye 
on that margin of taxable capacity which is pretty 
much the same in all nations. If our Chancellors of 
the Exchequer leave no reserve of taxable capacity for 
the contingency of a big war, costing a million a day, 
the struggle could not last six months. What sort of 
margin of taxability is there to-day? Putting aside 
the weekly contributions of employers and employed, 
twenty millions a year have to be found by ‘‘ the State ’” 
to finance the philanthropy of Downing Street. ‘‘ The 
State ’’, of course, consists of the working-men and 
the employers: but presumably those twenty millions 
will be got out of the income-tax, and it will mean an 
addition of eightpence in the pound. At the height of 
our struggle with Buonaparte Pitt’s income-tax was 
2s., and it was thought by himself and his supporters 
to be a crushing burden. During the Crimean 
war the highest point of the income-tax was Is. 4d.; 
during the Boer war ts. 3d. was the utmost im- 
posed by Sir Michael Hicks Beach, and that for “a 
sort of a kind of war ’’ with seventy thousand farmers. 
If we went to war with Germany, Mr. Lloyd George 
would have to begin his income-tax at a higher point 
than that at which his predecessors ended. Ina 
modern war the power of immediately raising money 
by taxes or loans—in one word, credit—is the first essen-- 
tial, more important than food, arms, or transport, 
of which it is the condition precedent. How stands 
the credit of England to-day? Let the Consols market 
be the answer. It is not only that Consols stand at 
a low price—they are not so low as people make out, 
for the equivalent price of a 3 per cent. stock is g2—but 
that the market for Government securities is dead, as 
was proved by the recent issues of Irish Land Stock, 
half of which had to be dumped into the National 
Savings Banks (which are insolvent), because the City 
would not take the stock. Out of the £60,000,c00 
of Irish Land Stock that has been issued, about 
#:30,000,000 had to be ‘‘ placed’’ with the National 
Savings Banks and the Trustee Savings Banks. Irish 
Land Stock has the same security as Consols; it yields 
over 3 per cent.; and yet it will not ‘‘ go”’ in the 
City. As for Consols, banks and insurance companies 
are getting out of them as fast as they can, cutting 
their losses, lest a worse thing befall them. Under 
former Chancellors of the Exchequer the Consols 
market was the freest in the world : now it takes weeks 
of negotiation to sell a big line of our ‘‘ premier 
security ’’. Could there be a more ominous sign of the 
decline of national credit? Of course the borrowings 
of the South African war and Mr. Chamberlain’s Act 
opening to trustees Colonial Government bonds—a very 
questionable law—are responsible for part of the stag- 
nation in Consols. But it is not Colonial competitors: 
that Consols have to fear so much as new domestic 
rivals—Goschens, Local Loans, three varieties of Irish 
Land Stock (with more hanging over the market), 
Annuities, Exchequer Bonds, Treasury Bills, and De- 
ficiency Advances jostle one another, and crowd the 
premier security out of fashion. Mr. Lloyd George 
rated the members of the City Liberal Club for teasing 
him about Consols, and declared pettishly that he 
redeemed them at the rate of £'11,000,000 a vear. But 
what is the use of that, if with the other hand, and 
in another form, he creates new liabilities of ten times 
the amount? Does it not occur to the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer and his Treasury officials that it is 
rather odd that all his purchases fail to raise Consols? 
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Consols will never rise so long as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer launches gigantic schemes of State 
Socialism, and creates fabulous annuities to pay for 
them. And if it were a question of raising a war loan 
of a hundred millions to-morrow, we should certainly 
have to pay 4 per cent. for it; possibly we might 
ultimately fall to the 5 per cent. level of Powers whom 
we are accustomed to look down on as financially 
second-rate. If there should be a run on the National 
Savings Banks, a paper currency would have to be 
decreed at once, for some two hundred millions of small 
deposits have been put into Consols, which in an 
emergency would be unsaleable. What is wanted is 
a strong Committee or Commission to inquire into, the 
state of the National Finances. 


THE EVOKING OF THE SUFFRAGETTE. 


ATELY we chanced upon a MS. that had lain 
unnoticed for forty-two years in an old desk. 
Written in the neat hand of a well-educated young 
lady of that time, it is a quiet satire on the woman 
question of the day, and at this moment is interest- 
ing. It is headed ‘‘ The Improvement of Women ”’ 
“We women have been at all times, but within 
the last ten years especially, lectured, sneered at, 
groaned over, advised, praised and condoled with, 
according to the disposition or experience of preacher, 
speaker, or writer, from pulpit, platform, or press. . . . 
It seems as if the male portion of humanity has resolved 
or evolved itself into a gigantic Board of Improvement, 
with woman for its object, Christendom for its Board- 
room, and the Press for its mouthpiece. . . . If we 
could form even a remote idea of what it all means or 
what is expected from us, these efforts would doubtless 
have their desired effect, whatever that may be. We 
are all anxious to improve our condition ’’. 

‘* The Board having at length settled that we (women) 
are the most erring and imperfect portion of humanity, 
the conviction came home to all with great force that 
‘Something must be done’. . . . One member said, 
‘The whole mischief lies in an enervating education— 
give them a liberal one and throw open the learned pro- 
fessions ’. An appalled silence followed. Then rose 
Tennyson, who has the ears of the whole nation, 
donkeys and all, and sang sweetly, Nay, she must 


‘ Live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse... . 
Not like to like but like in difference ’. 


‘A clergyman now speaks. ‘ Our friend is not 
altogether wrong—a liberal education is needed to 
supersede the present superficial one—a_ classical 
and scientific education, thorough as far as it might go, 
would strengthen and improve their minds, lift them 
above frivolities, and make them more companionable, 
thus fulfilling the design of Providence as ‘‘ helpmeets 
of man’’’, 

‘“ The bachelor members of the Board receive this 
with enthusiasm, but the married, stepping on pedestals 
of superior experience, object. ‘ Set them above them- 
selves! Madness! What has been the result where 
such a course was followed? Madame de Staél, for 
example. M. de Staél was never known by any name 
but Madame de Staél’s husband.’ Clergymen and 
bachelors sink fainting under the possibility of a fate 
similar to M. de Staél’s, a view of a liberal education 
which had not before struck them. 

“So Mr. G. A. Sala feels, for just then fresh from his 
American tour, and therefore doubly sure of a hearing, 
because ‘he must have something to say now’, he 
describes the American woman. Not to agitate the 
already fluttered Board, and yet desirous of improving 
the occasion, he adopts a jaunty air, though the state of 
‘hings he portrays is truly appalling. I have not time 


to go into the particulars of his address ; suffice it to 
Say the American women are at home on any subject 
which can possibly be started, making it useless to 


assume the Instructive, the Superior, the Candid, or 
even Philosophic Réle for their benefit. They are quick 
of comprehension and never sew—two crimes in Mr.. 
G. A. Sala’s judgment—and he proclaims that, with all 
their faults, English ‘ startled fawns, bending over em- 
broidery strips, are preferable’. . 

‘* Mr. Sala having shown the evils resulting from a 
liberal education in America, the Board decide to waive 
the consideration of the same for the present. Another 
member rises: ‘ It is all owing to dress; curtail its ex- 
travagance and all will be well’. (Applause.) .. . 

‘*]. S. Mill M.P. suggests: ‘ Raise their tone by 
giving them an interest and part in the State; in short, 
give them rights as householders and a voice in the 
Legislature—i.e., the privilege of showing hands at the 
hustings. (Immense sensation. Cries of ‘No! No!’ 
‘As bad as liberal education’.) ... 

‘** Numerous propositions follow so rapidly as to tread 
on each other’s heels—result, general confusion. . . . 
A clergyman rises and prepares, as befits his calling, to 
throw oil on the troubled waters. . . . ‘ My friends’, 
he says, ‘it is true that after our long sitting much 
visible result does not appear. . . . failure . . . does 
not lie with us but in the soil in which we seek to sow 
the seeds of improvement. In short, my friends, the 
soil is still unprepared to receive the many good seeds 
offered. The weeds must first be removed. . . . Let us 
continue the old course of public and private lecture, 
pulpit insinuation, social and domestic advice and judi- 
cious rewards and punishments ; and last, but not least, 
the effective finger-posts of the Press. . . . Let each 
member in his little sphere do his best, and whatever 
may be the result we shall have nothing with which to 
reproach ourselves.’ 

‘** Soothed and elevated by the foregoing, the Board is 
long and loud in its applause. The plan of the reverend 
gentleman commended itself to all parties. The 
defeated suggesters were not compelled to hold their 
peace, but could go forth to lecture publicly and pri- 

Of the lectures designed for women in those days 
we are told : ‘* Such is the perversity of womankind that 
anything confessedly for their good proposed by the 
Board is shunned by them; therefore they are lured to 
the lecture-room under the promise of hearing a little 
about their sisters in the East, ‘ Dress in the Middle 
Ages’, or some such subject. They come in crowds, 
all unconscious of the efforts about to be made for their 
good. ‘The lecturer begins generally with a compli- 
ment or two to his audience, and when the ladies, are 
wound up to a state of blissful satisfaction with them- 
selves—the way, vou know, one feels when conferring 
a favour—and with the lecturer, he proceeds to unfold 
the sad tale of ‘Woman in the East’. 

‘‘ The assembly being duly horrified and_ sensibly 
affected by the touching picture—prepared, in short, to 
appreciate a contrast—he sketches with master hand 
the different lot of ‘ Woman in the West’. . . . Woman 
in the East sits upon the ground at a respectful distance 
from her lord—woman in the West is elevated to the 
same sofa. Woman in the East is only a chattel—in 
the West she is mistress of the household. . . . In the 
East her education is totally neglected—in the West she 
is taught to read and write. . . . In the East she is 
shut in from all intercourse with the outer world and is 
a mere plaything or ornament—in the West the whole 
arena of the battlefield of life is thrown open to her.’’ 

Then we have this ‘‘ aside ’’ of the author’s: ‘‘ Yes, 
and is privileged to mingle in the fight, and to bleed 
and die in it too if so disposed or compelled, the men 
of the West meanwhile standing by admire her prowess 
and scrupulously avoid the charge of interference. She 
is no mere plaything, but a useful article, and by 
admittance to a full share of the scars of the battle she 
is saved the degradation of being ornamental—for long 
at least ’’. 

This outburst over she returns to the lecture. 

“In the East but a small share of the love and train- 
ing of her children is given her. In the West the whole 
trouble, care, and responsibility of their training is, asa 
rule, chivaJrously made over to her. But time would 
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fail to enumerate all the ‘ Islands of Delight ’ the lec- 
turer generally discovers in woman’s lot. Having 
established by the above and many other instances that 
the man of the West has done his part he proceeds to 
deduce woman’s consequent responsibilities. ‘ Such 
privileges, while they give woman unbounded influence, 
bring also unbounded responsibility. In her hands lies 
the future weal or woe of the rising generation ; on her 
earnest fulfilment of the duties of companion, nurse and 
servant, in the sweet relationship of mother, sister, wife 
depends the rescue from temptation, sin and death of 
father, brother, husband. Present and future alike in 
their happiness or misery lie at her door, etc., etc., 
ad infin.’ 

‘* The lecture concluded, the audience disperse deeply 
solemnised. Every girl feels like a modern Atlas under 
the weight of responsibility, fearful lest by the slightest 
movement some star—i.e. man of the West—should be 
displaced or fall, yet feeling, too, like the Board itself, 
‘ Something must be done ’. 

‘*She thinks vaguely yet seriously of abandoning 
chignons, wearing a big bonnet, cutting off the trains 
of her dresses, saving her money, and joining a burial 
club or mothers’ meeting—she is not sure which, but 
some such provident institution—the current of her 
thoughts turning in the direction of paternal warnings 
delivered periodically. She revolves her privileges fruit- 
lessly and turns to her influence. Her brothers and 
cousins pass in review, and the result of her requests and 
advice to them not proving encouraging she abandons 
herself to hopeless bewilderment. Her avenues of in- 
fluence all end in a deadlock of positive resistance or the 
‘No Thoroughfare’ of the stereotyped ‘Just like a 
woman’ or ‘ Who could reason with a woman?’ She 
finds herself ‘ the dog with a bad name’, and having 
been thoroughly impressed with her ‘ unreasonable 
nature ’, she feels herself a failure on the side of com- 
panionship, for who wants unreason there? The sick 
are not always available or grateful. She is not married 
and is not called to service vet. So, with every desire 
to be all she ought to be, the poor girl’s good intentions 
collapse when she discovers that until both sexes pull 
together as equals and companions it is only trying to 
sail against the wind.”’ 

She ends with an appeal to her critics for a plain 
statement of what is expected from her sex. What 
would this lady have been to-day? Suffragette, per- 
haps, but we cannot imagine her ‘*‘ militant ’’. The 
whole paper shows a refined mind. Certainly her 
‘* Great Board of Improvement ’’ would observe that 
the ghinn has refused to go back into the brass bottle. 


TWO PLAYS IN PRIVATE. 
By Joun PALMER. 


“Ee production of Mr. Mark Sykes’ play at 

Beaumont College, Old Windsor, was more private 
than I imagined. I have seen only one _ published 
account of it, and that account had been compiled by 
one of whom it will be kind to assume that he was 
imperfectly within range of what actually occurred. 

** Nos Odin bor grazos Zeus haber determint okupax 
eterminalmund e gripax Bradborgens’’, etc. This is a 
challenge to the King’s Reader of Plays. For if one 
writes in dramatic form the story of how, even in night- 
mare, Britain is invaded by an army, obviously the 
army must not be capable of identification. Its 
language must defy the total resources of comparative 
philology, the author being careful to ensure that no 
particular tongue or family of tongues is favoured above 
another. Mr. Sykes’ invaders, therefore, regretting 
the friendly relations with ourselves ‘‘ zo lagrimistus 
rumpt ’’, announce in language of which a specimen 
is submitted at the head of this paragraph that they 
intend to occupy Bradbury and to grip it perpetually 
by the favour of heaven. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Mark Sykes’ invasion play 
should superficially resemble another. In certain un- 
important details of incident and plot ‘‘ Mr. Turnbull’s 
Nightmare ’’ is very like ‘‘ An Englishman’s Home ”’ 


of Mr. Du Maurier. The resemblances would be the 
subject of an interesting chapter in a book upon the 
vagaries of coincidence. The plays were written 
independently, and within a few weeks of each other. 
It was neck-and-neck as to which would win the dis- 
tinction of a public career; and Mr. Du Maurier was 
there first. Really no reason existed in common sense 
why the two plays should not have run simultaneously, 
The superficial resemblances do not hide a very real 
difference in merit and intention. But, apparently, it 
was decided that the play-going public would perceive 
the similarity and ignore the difference. 

Mr. Sykes does not deal directly with the problem 
of defence. The weaknesses that have thrown Brad- 
bury open to the invader are not, in the first instance, 
military. It is not soldiers that Bradbury wants so 
much as citizens. Mr. Sykes has less to say of insti- 
tutions than of the decay of patriotism, physical 
courage, honesty, and civic virtue in the men who run 
them. He gives us in broad strokes of the caricaturist 
sketches of the types of men whose doctrine and morale 
have brought Bradbury to the present pass. Of these 
Algernon Turnbull is pictured at most length. On the 
strength of his ability to argue away the whole cata- 
logue of old-fashioned instincts and virtues, he is 
destined for a political career. His foreign policy will 
end in faith that the millennium is at hand ; his domestic 
policy in a practical elaboration of the pamphlet ‘‘ Other 
People’s Money and How I Would Spend It’’. He will 
be run into Parliament by Mr. Brinkley, who was agent 
to the two political parties, now historic, while it paid 
him; and who is now Chief Wirepuller of the Amal- 
gamated Political Tribunal. The character of this 
tribunal is sufficiently shown by the fact that their sole 
remedy for invasion is to send a deputation to the 
general of the invading army requesting him to with- 
draw. Of the Amalgamated Tribunal is Angus 
Robson, whose prototype in modern political life is 
indicated in two ways—(1) he is in the habit of receiving 
substantial donations on account of a non-rated, sacred 
building which he lends free of charge for political 
meetings; (2) he warmly corrects the invading officers 
who propose officially to describe him as “‘ priest ”’. 

Turnbull’s Nightmare ’’ is—in no disparage- 
ment—the play of a caricaturist. Mr. Svkes makes no 
pretence of quarter for the foe. Honestly he pillories 
the bugbears of his conviction. Algernon and Angus 
are frankly presented for ridicule—figures of fun in a 
play whose underlying seriousness is none the less 
unmistakable. But the play is more than a sheaf of 
caricatures, penned by a political satirist. Political 
satire apart, Mr. Turnbull himself is dramatically 
successful, both before he has found out what it is to be 
a British man of business, and after he has, in his 
nightmare, found it necessary to be a man fashioned of 
harder stuff. \hat pleased me most about him was 
his refreshing innocence of the theatre. In this he was 
like the soldiers, who did not look as if they had just 
marched out of Mr. Simmons’ shop in King Street. 
Mr. Sykes’ soldiers, like Captain Bluntschli, seemed 
to my unprofessional eye the real thing. The stage- 
management was similarly free from the stock ideas. 
When the soldiers formed up to shoot poor Mr. 
Turnbull they were shooting the audience, which was a 
highly figurative and effective thing to do. I think my 
delight in this play was largely owing to its complete 
independence of the professional theatre. We were 
three miles from a railway station; the author who 
produced the play was an amateur; and the players 
were of Beaumont College. 

When the London managers have become aware 
that *‘ An Englishman’s Home”? is entirely forgotten; 
and when, as a result of this, Mr. Sykes is invited to 
negotiate for the production of his play, there are two 
warnings I would solemnly address to him. First let 
him on no account be persuaded to add the inevitable 
act of explanation which the London managers will 
require. Mr. Sykes ends his play abruptly with the 
awakening of Mr. Turnbull from his nightmare. With 
a true dramatic instinct, sadly lacking in professional 
stagers, he forbears to load his play with unprofitable 
morals. Second, Mr. Sykes will perhaps allow me to 
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suggest that Algernon Turnbull should be summarily 
compelled to shorten his speeches. Mere magnilo- 
quence, however well it be done, always tends to be a 
little tedious. When Mr. Micawber enters upon one of 
his fine speeches it is we who sigh for something to 
turn up. The part of Algernon being shorn, there 
would be more room for Angus Robson, who, with 
anyone so good as Mr. Sykes himself in the part as 
we saw him at Beaumont College, would alone make 
the fortunes of the play. 

I have far from exhausted the interest of this pro- 
duction; but I have already put it beyond the limits 
of my article to deal at reasonable length with Mr. 
Phillpotts’ ‘‘ The Secret Woman’’. Certainly I have 
neither the tim nor the inclination to go into the 
pathology of the Censor’s refusal to license it. The 
play is full of matter. But Mr. Phillpotts has not 
studied to write in dramatic form. He has made for the 
theatre a version in five chapters of his novel of Dart- 
moor. I should have liked to see Mr. Phillpotts, with 
the courage of his new profession, wipe away all trivial 
fond records of his work as a novelist ; and, taking from 
his old story of Dartmoor the bare theme of his play, dis- 
card all that is unessential to the new medium. The 
story of sanguine, full-fleshed Anthony Redvers, whose 
vision was neither of good nor evil, but of sorrow or 
delight ; of the ascetic, capable wife whose virtue was 
thin steel; of the secret woman whose stolen love was 
between them, springing in loyalty and strength to the 
height of her nature—this was the drama we would 
have wished to see sweeping without interruption to 
the moment when of all that happened in Halstock 
Glen there was heard but the echo of a fatal song. 
Mr. Phillpotts shows in this play that he has a natural 
feeling for the theatre. The scene between Redvers and 
his wife is ably written; there is genuine comedy in the 
interlude where Barbara is accepted of the horse- 
doctor; and the final scene where the secret woman 
sings to her dead lover is a_ skilful arrangement of 
dramatic contrasts, touched throughout with dramatic 
irony of a quality not within the compass of the average 
theatrical fumbler. But the texture of the play is not 
well wrought. The alternations of grave and gay are 
not truly balanced, and the story is harshly modu- 
lated. These are merely technical defects which Mr. 
Phillpotts will easily be able to put right when free of 
his habits as a novelist. If the Censor’s lunacy has 
not frightened him away from a continued connexion 
with the theatre we shall soon be welcoming in Mr. 
Phillpotts a dramatist of ability and distinction who 
will win into his theatre all those who devotedly admire 
his novelist studies of Dartmoor. Perhaps I shall be 
able to convince myself by then that the wilds of Dart- 
moor are entirely happy in their author. At present I 
am a little doubtful. I suspect Mr. Phillpotts’ Dart- 
moor of being the wilds of an author who loves them 
for themselves a little, for their literary possibilities a 
little more. The flowers of speech we find upon the 
lips of his people are rarely so wild as they seem. Mr. 
Phillpotts is too much a man of letters to be really a 
man of the soil. There is in literature just now a 
determined movement back to the land; and Mr. 
Phillpotts is one of the ablest and best of this new 
class of literary small-holders. But it is difficult— 
perhaps not possible—for anyone so civilised as Mr. 
Phillpotts to get successfully back to the land. 


INDIAN ART. 
By LAURENCE BINYON. 


OF late years our knowledge of Oriental art has 

vastly widened. The last decade has opened up 
a whole new world to the European student. Nor has 
this quickened interest been merely a matter of archzo- 
logical study. It has coincided with, and itself perhaps 
partly provoked, a certain unrest and dissatisfaction in 
the world of our own Western art. Hitherto the art of 
India is that which has received, of all the Oriental 
arts, the least attention. Japanese colour-prints, with 


their obvious charm and human interest, provided an 
easy stepping-stone for the inquirer who was naturally 
led on to the grander art which lay behind them, to the 
classic schools of Japan, and so to the still older and 
yet more impressive parent art of China. But the case 
of India is very different. There are, it is true, the 
Mogul miniature paintings, which make an easy start- 
ing-point of interest. But these are not readily pro- 
curable and abundant as are the Japanese prints; and 
neither in these nor in the paintings of similar style 
which we are now told to distinguish from the strictly 
Mogul art is there a readily seized connexion with the 
most important achievements of Indian genius, which 
are almost exclusively—at least, what remains of them 
—sculpture and architecture. These certainly are 
worth serious study, but to understand them needs time 
and trouble, for an elaborate religious symbolism and 
a world of alien ideas present a barrier to immediate 
appreciation. 

We are already indebted to Mr. E. B. Havell for a 
book on Indian sculpture and painting, which brought 
a good deal of more or less unfamiliar material to- 
gether ; and he has now followed that up with another 
volume on the Ideals of Indian Art (Murray, 15s. net), 
devoted to the interpretation of the spirit and aims im- 
plied in the monuments. Mr. Havell writes throughout 
with extreme enthusiasm for the art he expounds, and 
with considerable bitterness against Anglo-Indian 
neglect of it. We should all go with him, I think, in 
feeling it a reproach against our rule that the arts of 
India should have been so neglected, and in condemning 
whole-heartedly the stupid attempt to foist the stale 
methods of English art-schools on a race which does not 
think as we think, feel as we feel, or see as we see. Itis 
to Mr. Havell’s great credit that he has worked so hard 
to encourage and re-kindle a genuine tradition of native 
art. W hether he will persuade us to an enthusiasm 
equal to his own for the achievements of Indian genius 
in the past is another matter. But at least let us try 
to approach those achievements with an open mind. I 
am myself, with the best will in the world, unable to 
follow Mr. Havell in many of his criticisms and con- 
clusions. But before commenting on these, let me try 
to give some brief account of what he has to say. 

We begin with the Vedic period. This period pro- 
duced no art in the commonly accepted sense of the 
term, but Mr. Havell uses the word in a transcendental 
sense, almost, in fact, as synonymous with “‘ thought ’’. 
“Indian art’’, he says, ‘‘ was conceived when that 
wonderful intuition flashed upon the Indian mind that 
the soul of man is eternal, and one with the Supreme 
Soul.’? ‘‘ What seems to be an abnormally slow de- 
velopment in the technic arts ’’ is accounted for, not by 
any lack of artistic genius, but by a determination on the 
part of the early Aryan settlers not to let this religion 
be corrupted by popular superstition. With the impulse 
given by Buddhism we come to what is usually taken as 
the starting-point of Indian art; and though to our 
author this is a ‘‘ cardinal error ’’, the earliest known 
existing monuments belong to the age of Asoka (third 
century B.c.), the king who united almost all India 
under one rule, who made Buddhism a State religion, 
and used the arts as instruments in his propaganda. 
Foreign elements are discernible in the art of this 
period : and according to Mr. Havell it is characterised 
by ‘‘ a naive naturalism of an anecdotic type ’’ which he 
has persuaded himself is of the essence of Chinese art, 
and betrays (so he thinks) a strong Chinese influence. 
In this period Buddha himself is not portrayed, owing to 
a deep undercurrent of Vedic prejudice, and it is only in 
the Greco-Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara, for which 
Mr. Havell expresses great contempt, that his image 
begins to appear. 

When at last Indian artists reconciled themselves to 
the material representation of the gods, they rejected 
the Hellenic type, fashioned on human models, and 
shaped their ideal in accordance with the conceptions of 
the hero in Indian poetry, with a slim waist like a lion’s 
to symbolise strength, and legs like a deer’s to sym- 
bolise swiftness. This divine ideal became modified in 


time, and assumed various allegorical forms ; a third eye 
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was added to denote spiritual consciousness, arms were 
multiplied to denote unlimited power ; and myths full of 
intricate allegory form the subject of statues and reliefs. 
The feminine ideal is founded on the type of the young 
matron with breasts ‘‘ like a pair of golden gourds ”’ 
and “‘ hips like the swell of a river-bank ”’. 

Indian art, we are told, is entirely devoted to the ex- 
pression of spiritual beauty; Indian artists cared no- 
thing for fame or riches, they worked only for the glory 
of God. Even when the Mohammedan conquest came, 
and the Taj Mahal was built, no credit is to be allowed 
to its Muslim builders; ‘‘ it was the subtle inspiration 
of Hindu genius ”’ which breathed into it the breath of 
life. But the great period of Indian art was before this 
time, ‘‘ from the seventh or eighth to the fourteenth 
century ’’. With the exception of the Ajanta frescoes 
practically the whole art of this period is embodied in 
sculpture and architecture. Mr. Havell’s explanation 
is that, apart from wholesale destruction of paintings 
by Mohammedans, the Hindus preferred to work in 
stone, because of the greater labour and cost involved, 
and hence the greater merit in the eves of the gods. 

It will be seen from this summary that Mr. Havell’s 
view of art is a peculiar one. He quotes, not without 
pity, some words of mine in which, while recognising 
the high importance of Indian religious thought as an 
influence on the art of Asia, I asserted that in creative 
art India is comparatively poor. This he thinks 
** strangely inconsistent ’’. Yet what are we to say of 
the art of the Hebrew race? Because the religious 
thought of that race is a commanding influence in 
Italian art, are we to conclude that the Jews have shown 
a greater genius for creative art than the Italians? 
Mr. Havell is bound to support this conclusion, if he 
applies to Europe the arguments he applies to Asia. 
For him the Vedic age was a great age of art, although 
art in the ordinary sense was non-existent for precisely 
the same reasons as with the Jews under the Mosaic 
law. He is therefore reduced, when it comes to actual 
sculpture and painting, to talking of the ‘* technic arts ”’ 
(as who should say “‘ artistic arts’’). Of course art, 
when used in a general sense, includes poetry and 
music; but Mr. Havell’s theme is the plastic and pic- 
torial art of India; and it is the vice of his book that he 
uses the word in its general and in its limited sense 
indiscriminately, and tries to hypnotise his readers into 
the belief that the plastic and pictorial arts were flourish- 
ing because fine poetry was being written, and a great 
activity being displayed in metaphysical speculation. 
Conscious of the meagre opportunities one has in 
Europe of studying Indian art, I was very willing to 
learn that in my account of painting in the Far East 
I had been unjust to it from ignorance in the passing 
references I had made to its achievements. Mr. 
Havell’s two books have certainly much increased our 
knowledge, and for that knowledge I for one am grate- 
ful. But his arguments and his illustrations still fail 
to convince me that the Indian spirit has found really 
congenial and instinctive expression in plastic and pic- 
torial art. This is not to deny that it has produced 
works of grandeur, impressiveness and beauty. But 
that very influence of Vedic thought, on which Mr. 
Havell lays so much stress, with its powerful grasp of 
abstract ideas and its reluctance to embody them in 
material form, seems to be all the while working against 
a free expressiveness in the arts of design. The pre- 
ference for allegory over direct symbolism tells the same 
tale ; it is thought applied to form, rather than thought 
expressed through form. A Gothic cathedral sym- 
bolises spiritual aspiration, simply because soaring 
pillars and pointed roof attenuate the material, and do 
actually aspire; the mind is lifted up with the eyes. 
The home of the Virgin in Rossetti’s ‘‘ Annunciation ”’ 
symbolises purity, because it is so pure in its whiteness. 
In these cases no one needs to be told ; any human being 
would feel the effect, however unfamiliar the art or the 
subject. But a series of umbrellas superimposed on the 
top of a stupa is entirely inexpressive to the mind, 
through the eye, of the series of planes through which 
‘the soul ascends to Nirvana; the symbol and the thing 
symbolised are apprehended quite separately. So too 


it is interesting to learn that the man’s ear-ring and 
woman’s ornament attached to the right and left ears 
of Siva symbolise the combination of the male and 
female principle in the divine nature; but this is not 
expressed in the direct language of art. One of the 
plates in this book is from a bas-relief of Vishnu sup- 
porting the universe, and Mr. Havell is enthusiastic in 
praise of it. Here again is elaborate allegory; but 
what direct impression do we receive? We see an 
upright figure with many arms thrust out, and a number 
of smaller figures in various attitudes about him. Some 
of the figures are beautiful and impressive in them- 
selves, but the whole conveys to me an idea of dissipated 
rather than concentrated force. I feel no sense of 
rhythm, of creation. And it is just in the root-matter 
of art, in design, spacing, balance, that Indian art is 
so often weak. Mr. Havell makes the remarkably 
unhappy assertion that Chinese art, uninfluenced by 
Buddhism, revels in naive naturalism. I cannot think 
of a single Chinese painting to which this could apply : 
on the contrary, the instinct of the Chinese is all for 
decoration, as their good and their bad art alike betray. 
Mr. Havell is quite wrong in thinking that their art- 
philosophy is borrowed from India; it derives entirely 
from Lao-tzu’s doctrine of Tao; it was only Taoism 
which made the acceptance of Buddhism possible (the 
Taoists even claimed that Buddha was a re-incarnation 
of their master), and this philosophy, not Buddhism, 
inspires all that is most characteristic in the grandest 
Chinese design. On the other hand, there is far more 
naturalism in Indian art, in spite of the constant feverish 
effort to create images transcending humanity ; and in 
spite of the spirituality of thought which these images 
attempt to embody, there is also a native sensual ele- 
ment in the art conflicting with it, and an acceptance of 
heavy or flaccid forms, which clogs the spontaneous 
expression of the spirit. Since Mr. Havell treats all 
criticisms of Indian art as hide-bound academicism, I 
feel bound to dwell on what appear to me grave weak- 
nesses in his arguments. One can well sympathise with 
a certain excess of enthusiasm in one who has lived 
in India, felt the spell of her old and wonderful civili- 
sation, and studied her monuments of art in their own 
surroundings. I am merely concerned with Mr. 
Havell’s statement of the case. We must all be grate- 
ful for the work he has done; we should be still more 
grateful if he did not make unreasoned claims for Indian 
art, and did not persist in unreasoned depreciation of 
other art, both Eastern and Western. 


BACH, THE LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY AND 
MR. HAMMERSTEIN. 


By Joun F. Runciman. 


DO not wish to deal harshly with so enthusiastic a 
body as the London Choral Society. It is the 
only association that produces new choral works and 
gives native composers a chance; and it is justified 
in pointing with pride to its nine years’ record. Some 
excellent performances have been given of both old and 
new compositions; and if at times I have had to say 
disagreeable things, it has given me real pleasure to 
praise freely at other times. | Unfortunately the con- 
cert of 13 February—as much at least as I heard 
of it—was not one of these occasions. Worse Bach 
singing and coarser orchestral tone I have never 
heard. The Bach piece the society chose to exercise 
itself upon was the little mass in F, consisting of only 
two portions of the service, the Kyrie and the Gloria. 
The Lutherans did some odd things about Bach’s 
period, and not the least strange was the singing of 
parts of the Roman mass in Latin. No genuine devo- 
tional music resulted. Bach, who imbued his settings 
of the Passion with religious feeling, treated the Mass 
only as an opportunity for writing show-pieces. The 
B minor Mass is a gigantic work of art: a religious 
composition it is not; and the four smaller Masses have 
none of the fervour that breathes through his cantatas. 
This one in F is by no means easy to sing. It contains 
some noble pages, but a good deal is Bach in his most 
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homely and workaday humour. The solos are not 
strikingly beautiful: in fact, they sounded in many 
places harsh and discordant. No attempt was made 
to blend the parts into a general harmony ; the solo oboe 
and the solo violin jarred unpleasantly with the voice 
part. 

The spirit of the thing was utterly wrong. Bach at 
his best needs to be handled lovingly; when he 
is not at his best the most must be made of the fine 
passages; and Mr. Arthur Fagge let all hands blaze 
away like an army bombarding a besieged city. Not 
a bar of Bach will bear that treatment: it is because 
it has so long received that treatment that the general 
musical public has got so erroneous an idea of it. Were 
a Beethoven symphony, a Wagner scena, to be given 
in this fashion neither would make the slightest effect ; 
and Bach is worth at least as much consideration as any 
later composer. I have heard it said, and read it, 
again and again that all his music is alike. Asa matter 
of fact no composer wrote in more widely varied styles. 
Of course there are the eighteenth-century configura- 
tions of melodic outline, and at times there is a deal of 
counterpoint and fugal writing ; the general atmosphere 
is eighteenth century; but between the little songs 
and harpsichord pieces he composed for use in his own 
home and the thunders of the B Minor Mass what an 
enormous difference! If executants will treat his music 
as carelessly and brutally as Mr. Fagge’s people did, 
inevitably it all sounds alike. 

At the present time nearly everyone I meet suffers 
from colds and sore throats ; and presumably the mem- 
bers of the London Choral Society are not exempt. 
Their tone was certainly very poor both in volume 
and in quality. But even allowing for colds, 
the hurried, nervous, helter-skelter way of singing 
the intricate contrapuntal music was clearly respon- 
sible for the poverty of tone: the chorus simply 
had not time to get the tone out of themselves. Many 
of the brilliant passages in the ‘* Gloria ’’ went for 
absolutely nothing; but the ‘‘Cum Sancto Spiritu ”’ 
came off quite beautifully. |About the soloists it is 
scarcely fair to say anything; they were handicapped 
by the accompaniments. I would not devote so much 
space to criticising a bad rendering of a not very great 
work, were it not that so long as such performances 
are given Bach will remain misunderstood. He was 
not a mathematician, an engineer, who _ planned 
mechanical designs, but one of the grandest, sweetest 
and tenderest composers who have lived. 

There is little to be said about Brahms’ rhapsodic 
setting of some verses from Goethe's ‘‘ Hartzreise ’’ for 
contralto solo, male chorus and orchestra. It is expres- 
sive of the despondent, mournful, even despairing, mood 
which grew upon Brahms till it culminated in the black- 
ness of the last Biblical songs. Miss Gwladys Roberts 
was much more at her ease than she had been in the 
mass and sang excellently ; the chorus was better also ; 
but the orchestra was again coarse and slovenly. The 
London Symphony orchestra, it seems to me, must take 
itself in hand seriously. No finer body of instrumen- 
talists exists; and it is sad to hear them playing as if 
it really did not matter how they played. Nikisch will 
be here soon, however, and I hope that his drill-sergeant 
methods will be productive of nothing but good. It 
is drill the orchestra needs, though of course musicians 
of such skill and with such artistic ambitions can drill 
themselves better than can anyone else. 

Mr. Holbrooke’s *‘ Raven ’’ and Mr. York Bowen’s 
rather glib new symphony must wait until a future 
article, and Mr. Dolmetsch also must be patient. But 
with regard to him I must say a few words of welcome 
on his reappearance on these shores. Since he went 
to America some years ago I have sorely missed his 
concerts of music of the old world. We are getting 
so frightfully up-to-date nowadays that music of an 
earlier date than Beethoven hardly gets a hearing : even 
Haydn and Mozart are reckoned old-fashioned and 
Bach’s Brandenburg concertos are treated as piquant 
curiosities. It is eminently right that a good deal of 
time should be given to the younger men; but it is 
right also that we should occasionally refresh our ears 


with the music of a calmer, more leisurely age. No 
one in his senses would wish to burn all literature prior 
to Shakespeare: after all, Dante, Vergil, Homer and 
the Greek dramatists are worth a moment of attention 
once in a while; but in music we scorn the poor 
benighted polyphonic composers and the writers for the 
lute, harpsichord and clavichord. Mr. Dolmetsch now 
resumes the concerts which were a source of pure 
delight, and I hope there are sufficient lovers of some 
of the loveliest music in the world to make them profit- 
able. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s doings again demand a little 
attention. He reduced his prices by one-half and imme- 
diately began to reap a reward. But he seems unable 
to remain in the same mind for more than a few minutes, 
and while the daily Press were telling us of his crowded 
houses he has thrown a bomb amongst the printing- 
machines of Fleet Street in the shape of an announce- 
ment that to-night he will close his doors. True, 
Mr. Herbert Grover says this is necessary in order to 
make preparations for a brilliant summer season. I 
am not sceptical about the season coming off; but as 
for the brilliancy I can only smile. The prices are to 
return to the original scale; and no one in his senses 
and with any knowledge of musical life in London can 
believe that what was avowedly an utter failure in 
the winter will prove a success in the summer when 
Covent Garden must be competed with. Surely Mr. 
Hammerstein does not still cherish the wild delusion 
that Covent Garden’s supporters will desert Covent 
Garden for the sake of his beautiful eves. They will 
not; and there are not enough of the newly arrived to 
keep two opera-houses going. Artistically, and in 
many other aspects, the Covent Garden audience is the 
vulgarest in the whole world; nine-tenths of it are 
people who hope to get into society or who want the 
world to think they are in society—people who force 
up rents in Park Lane because they will pay anything 
to live next door to a lord, people who keep Covent 
Garden going because they will pay any price for the 
privilege of sitting in the next box to some leader of 
fashion. These are the only people who will pay 
Covent Garden prices, and to tempt them Mr. 
Hammerstein must first secure the leaders of fashion— 
who, it may be noted, largely form the Covent Garden 
syndicate. Mr. Hammerstein’s one chance is to give 
good opera at low prices and thus gain the support of 
the vast class of the middling well-to-do. Any other 
plan will spell utter ruin, and we shall see the London 
Opera House turned into a picture-palace. Before 
opera-giving and concert-giving become serious artistic 
businesses in London, prices all round must come down. 
A guinea is far too much for an evening at 
the opera and half-a-guinea for an hour and a half 
of orchestral musi. Even with the most popular con- 
ductors the stalls at Queen’s Hall are rarely fully occu- 
pied; and as for the London Opera House the stalls 
seemed never more than half-full. It cannot be too 
often insisted that paterfamilias is scared to death when 
he has before him the prospect of paying out three or 
four sovereigns for an entertainment which in the 
majority of cases is, I say with regret, not at all enter- 
taining. How many stalls are actually sold at the 
theatres is a matter of which I have no authentic 
information ; but I have long had my suspicions. With 
regard to concerts and opera, however, my information 
can be trusted; and I declare that a house where 
one-third of the dearer seats are sold for cash is a 
very rare thing. As I pointed out when Mr. Landon 
Ronald reduced his charges, we must have a large 
musical public created and we shall only get it when 
the pecuniary tax is lightened. Far more important for 
the moment than the production of new British composi- 
tions is the creation of that public, a public which will 
listen, and can afford to listen often, to the new works. 
Mr. Henry Davies said years ago that it did no sort 
of good to a young composer to have an overture or 
symphony placed on the programme of a Crystal Palace 
concert, for after that it was heard no more. It was 
not even an advertisement for the composer as a 
teacher. Things are no better to-day. If Mr. Newman 
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will lower the prices of the Queen’s Hall concerts and 
give one every week, the Queen’s Hall orchestra will 
score immensely, and it might set our young musicians 
scoring immensely too. If the Symphony orchestra will 
follow this example, and the London Choral Society as 
well, we shall see a genuine musical movement which 
no amount of artistic striving in the abstract can bring 
about. 


M. BERNSTEIN’S NEW PLAY. 
(From A FRENCH CORRESPONDENT.) 


ERY little has been said here recently about the 
French stage, because in fact there was very 
little to say. Not that there were no successful or 
interesting plays. ‘* Primerose’’, by MM. de Flers 
and Caillavet, was and still continues to be a highly 
successful if somewhat artificial drama. ‘‘ Un Bon 
Petit Diable’’, by Madame Rostand and her alarming]y 
promising son Maurice, is undoubtedly interesting. 
There were even two really good plays: ‘‘ Un Beau 
Mariage ’’, by that cleverest of young fellows, M. Sacha 
Guitry, and the delightful ** Petit Café *’, by M. Tristan 
Bernard. But ‘‘ Primerose’’ is too evidently a con- 
scious effort of its authors to rise above their frothy, 
chatty manner, and ‘* Un Bon Petit Diable ’’—sparkling 
as it is—owes more, I am afraid, to Madame de Ségur 
and to our childish recollections than to its intrinsic 
merits. As to ‘‘Un Beau Mariage’’ and ‘‘ Le Petit 
Café ’’, I felt disinclined to write about them, because 
they are the kind of works towards which your only 
duty is to tell people that they must not miss seeing 
them, and which you know you can only weaken by 
analysis and inadequate quotations. ‘* Le Petit Café ”’ 
especially is full of good—really good, not clever 
things—and of quiet but deep touches which selection 
would inevitably ruin. With ‘‘ L’Assaut ’’, which M. 
Bernstein is just now having performed at the Gymnase, 
it is another matter. You can always give a sufficient 
idea of a play by M. Bernstein. Nothing is easier than 
suggesting the atmosphere in which ‘‘ La Rafale ’’ or 
** Samson ”’ or *‘ Le Voleur ’’ is developed, and telling 
the anecdote on which it is based. The dramatist 
almost invariably chooses a theme in which money 
difficulties and sentimental complications promptly 
bring the characters to a paroxysm, and then he gives 
the reins to their egoism—whether avarice or passion or 
both—and lets it vent itself in furious language. These 
plays do not lack characterisation, but you hardly notice 
the more delicate notations in them, so violent are 
their action and dialogue. You never come across any- 
thing in real life that recalls the little masterpieces 
of Alfred de Musset, but you hardly ever open a news- 
paper without meeting a subject which immediately 
suggests Bernstein and his loud verity. 

This is not all. M. Bernstein has the good or the 
bad luck to be interesting in himself. He was so from 
the very first. It is not every day that the scion of a 
professional moneymaking Hebrew family takes it 
into his head to join his poorer countrymen under the 
porticos, not of the Bourse, but of a theatre, makes his 
mark before being twenty-four, pretends not to care and 
to be the mere man of the world; in short, acts the 
Byron, lords it over everybody, and swaggers through 
everything without raising more outcry than is inevit- 
able when a man is too resolutely successful in literature. 

Then comes the unpleasantness which I related six 
or seven months ago. M. Bernstein does not seem to 
be an exceptionally inexplicable person, yet he, as 
everybody else, has his contrasts, and they are the 
violent contrasts which belong to his race. He can be 
haughty and humble, scornful and pleading, insolent 
and penitent. The attitude he has adopted does not 
prevent him from revealing occasionally an almost 
boyish spontaneiety which appears so unexpected in 
him as to seem artificial, yet is not so. Nobody has 
ever been able to say that he was cowardly—for he is 
brave—yet he has done a thing which is universally 
regarded as unmanly. 

The reader undoubtedly remembers the incidents I am 
alluding to. Last summer M. Bernstein, who had 


always been considered too romantic a dramatist to have 
his plays acted elsewhere than at the Gymnase or the 
Renaissance, succeeded in forcing himself on the 
Comédie-Francaise. The literary interest of the event 
soon vanished before another interest of a quite different 
order. It appeared on the very first night that M, 
Bernstein had enemies who were resolved to place in 
his way more dangerous stumbling-blocks than those 
of criticism. Night after night the performance was 
changed into a scandalous row. ‘The explanation soon 
came. M. Bernstein, in the not very remote period when 
anti-militarism was the fashion and patriotism seemed 
pretty well out of it, had left the regiment in which he 
was serving his year and had sought freedom in 
Brussels. ‘To speak plainly he had been a deserter, and 
his enemies clamoured that the national theatre par 
excellence was no place for such a one. Vainly did 
he explain that his desertion had been a mere freak, 
the error of a madcap youth, and that he had tried to 
make it good by joining his regiment again ; vainly did 
he maintain—with evident sincerity, but with a shade 
too much insistence—that he was as loyal a Frenchman 
as any; he had to withdraw his play from the Théatre- 
Francais, and to fight three or four duels in exactly the 
same spirit in which ex-Lieutenant Hotchkiss, in 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘* Getting Married’’, fought duels 
because he had declined to fight the Boers. The 
impression left on dispassionate lookers-on by these 
incidents was that M. Bernstein was more to pity than 
to blame, and that his adopted mask of frigid conven- 
tionality concealed less self-possession than high-strung 
sensitiveness. Everybody felt that this so-called or even 
would-be cynic was no cynic at all. 

The moment M. Bernstein had fought his last duel, 
and the heat of the summer had overpowered that of 
his opponents, it was rumoured that he was feverishly 
writing another play which was to be called 
‘* L’Assaut ”’ This title was plain. Evidently M. 
Bernstein was thinking of a dramatic ‘‘ apologia pro 
vita sua’’, and the curiosity with which it was awaited 
had more human than artistic elements in it. Would 
the impassioned writer give his play the character of 
a revenge and a furious satire, or would he be suffi- 
ciently self-controlled to draw on the vein in which he 
had recently written to the newspapers? 

Here is the analysis of *‘ L’Assaut’’. Alexandre 
Mérital is a remarkable politician, the chief of the 
‘* social ’’ party in the Chamber. He is past middle age 
and has three children—one daughter and two sons, one 
of whom, named Daniel, is already a deputy himself. 
One of the daughter’s friends, Renée de Rould, is 
visiting at the Meéritals’ villa at Dinard. Mérital has 
a fatherly tenderness for her and thinks he cannot do 
better than arrange a marriage between her and Daniel. 
The girl refuses and simply tells Mérital that it is his 
wife and not Daniel’s she wishes to be. All this M. 
Bernstein makes perfectly probable. Just as Meérital 
discovers that he has long been in love with Renée, and 
thinks himself in heaven, the catastrophe with which 
M. Bernstein’s plays invariably begin occurs brutally. 
A political friend of Mérital called Frépeau—a false 
friend of course—brings him a clipping from a rag, in 
which a certain Lebel accuses Meérital of having stolen 
four thousand francs, years ago, from a Grenoble solici- 
tor. Mérital is used to accusations of all kinds and 
never winces. But Frépeau tells him that he has already 
answered Lebel in the paper ‘‘ Le Défenseur *’ which he 
owns, and Mérital, who knows him well, has no doubt 
that he has only been thus officious to give wider circula- 
tion to the thing by making a legal action necessary. 
Four months later we are on the eve of the judgment 
and the issue is not doubtful. Mérital, who knows the 
past of Frépeau, and possesses the proofs of his cor- 
ruption, has compelled him to negotiate with Lebel, 
and the promise of a large sum has brought the latter to 
a recantation. Yet there is no joy in Meérital’s house. 
Too much has been said which nothing will quite clear ; 
his friends drop off one by one and his children are 
anxious. Alone of all, Renée, the fiancée, has no 
doubts: she never had any, and Mérital is moved by 
her simple confidence. Suddenly it occurs to him that 
there is only one way of requiting it, which is to tell 
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her the truth, and the truth is that he has actually 
been a thief. He makes the terrible confession before 
going to the Court where he has to defend his whole 
life. 

At the beginning of the last act he returns home in 
triumph. His accuser has been condemned to imprison- 
ment, everybody is coming round to him, his future 
appears more brilliant than ever. Yet he is depressed. 
He has to face once more the formidable tribunal of 
Renée. But here, too, he carries the day by a plain 
but deeply pathetic narrative of his whole existence 
which makes the young woman more fondly attached 
to him than ever. She will never despise him for the 
error of a moment redeemed by years of integrity. 

This fable is perspicuous. It is the triumph of sin- 
cerity and repentance, and it is evident that M. Bernstein 
has not written a play but brought his own case 
before the supreme court of the public. There is some- 
thing pathetic in the step. It appears once more that 
the young dramatist is by no means the adamantine 
hero he once tried to seem, but is on the contrary suffi- 
ciently human not to be afraid of being said to appeal. 
We like him better like that, and even his tormentors 
of last summer have made up their minds to leave him 
alone. Asa playwright he has gained also by becoming 
mellow. We had never known him in the vein in which 
he has created Meérital, and it is undoubtedly more 
pleasant to see his characters melt than to hear them 
break out into furious abuse. A Bernstein capable of 
moving instead of simply shaking us to pieces may 
become a really great dramatist after all, and as he 
thinks nothing of planning, writing, and getting up a 
play in five or six months’ time, there is no reason 
for supposing he will not be one before very long. 


LAST TUESDAY. 
By Fitson Youn. 

P ERHAPS you have forgotten it already, that sudden 

breath of the warm south-west that came and 
told us that Winter was over. For all of us there is a 
moment in every year when we receive this first message 
of the returning Spring ; somewhere it comes and finds 
us, and takes us by surprise. To one it will come in 
the form of a sunbeam that strikes at a new angle into 
a dusky room; to another it will appear in the colour 
of a strip of sky seen between crowded roofs; to 
another in the reflection of light from a puddle on the 
ground. But everything living feels it and knows it— 
the prisoner in the prison, the seaman on the ship, the 
engine-driver suddenly rounding a curve and feeling 
amid the steam and dust and clatter that he has entered 
a sweeter world—creeping things and flying things, 
and perhaps even the fishes in the sea. The day on 
which this message comes to us is one of the great days 
of the year, greater even than that day in January when 
we first realise that the afternoons are lengthening and 
that the sun is coming back to us again. And as when 
a friend returns to his kindred after a long absence, or 
a monarch to his country, we make it a day of festival, 
should we not make a little celebration, even if it be 
only in words, of the return of Spring? Believe me, 
it requires a little courage to write about Spring, or 
about any of the familiar miracles that are common- 
places with us; there is nothing new to say about them. 
But when we perform a ceremony we do not invent 
new things to say; we repeat old forms of words that 
are hallowed by association with the occasion cele- 
brated. Hence the outcrop of verses in the poets’ 
corners of the newspapers—an annual ceremony like 
the breaking of the lilac buds and unfolding of the 
almond blossom ; and hence this tribute to the breeze of 
last Tuesday. 

I think it was Mr. George Moore who said that the 
constant temptation of the writer was to go and see 
someone—to look for an external stimulus instead of 
the one within his own breast. But there is another 
temptation for anyone whose work is done indoors, and 
that is simply to go out, not in search of a stimulus, 
but for the sheer pleasure of being out-of-doors. To 


this temptation I succumbed last Tuesday morning. At 
a time when I should have been busy working I shame- 
lessly gave up and, answering the pleading of two small 
very bright brown eyes, went for a walk in the Park 
accompanied by about fifteen inches of leaping, barking 
insanity. And it was there in ‘the broad undulating 
fields sacred to babies and dogs that I met the breath 
from the south-west which told me that Winter was 
a thing of the past. It was a promise; rough weather 
would still come ; March would bring its gales and April 
its cold rains and biting winds, but the main forces 
of Winter were broken up and scattered, and the 
armies of the Spring and the Summer were already on 
the march. There was the advance guard, the crocuses 
in battalions of gold and purple and white already 
occupying the grass which a little while ago was deep 
with snow. And I was not the only one to feel the 
promise. The dogs barked and raced; great ripples 
spread and fled over the grass before the breath of the 
warm wind; even the babies in their carriages lolled 
and slumbered with blander stupefaction than usual ; 
and down by the Serpentine, which a fortnight ago was 
a sheet of ice and iron, littke warm wavelets lapped 
and laughed against the shore, and the water-fowl in 
their island home screamed and gobbled and splashed 
as though the business of the year had begun in earnest. 
Over in Whitehall Ministers and miners were discuss- 
ing the tremendous and fateful issue of the day ; I could 
not help thinking that if they could all have come out 
and sat in the sun in the Park and talked it over there, 
the idea of a coal strike would have struck them all as 
an absurdity. 

Insanity demanding that I should throw sticks for it to 
a great distance in order that they should be rapidly 
retrieved, I for some time devoted myself to that busi- 
ness. Then I became involved in a canine dispute con- 
cerning the rights of treasure trove in a partially eaten 
indiarubber ball. The settlement of this to the satis- 
faction of all concerned took some time, and when I 
turned to go the morning had clouded over, as our 
London mornings will, and the mysterious whisper of 
promise was no longer in the wind. But the promise 
had been given; in earnest of it the crocuses lay there 
still, a golden payment on account of riches to come; 
and I returned in the faith and knowledge that 
nothing had happened to the miraculous machinery, and 
that all the lovely and inevitable wonders of the year 
vould really come again. 


TWINS. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


HERE were twin brothers once, twins through 
Adam, who both suffered grievously from anno 
domini. One of them suffered from age, the other from 
youth. He who suffered from age seemed to be grow- 
ing older and older with frightful speed. He had a 
vast number of things to do before he died, but at the 
rate time was going and at the age he was reaching 
it was clear to him that he could not possibly have time 
todo them. As for his youth, he could scarcely believe 
in it, for it was such a long time ago. He had really 
been young once, and had enjoyed immensely no doubt 
having few things to do and not feeling in the least 
pressed for time todo them. But it all seemed to him, 
later, a myth, it was so infinitely back in the past. Just 
to have felt young again for a little while, just to have 
been left at peace by the gods, what would he not have 
given? 

The other man suffered acutely from youth. It 
seemed as if he never could get old. He felt that if 
only he could pile on more years, more years, remove 
himself further and further from youth—almost child- 
hood—that perpetually dragged him back, he would 
be able to do some of the great things he yearned to do. 

It was curious that these twins who suffered utterly 
different torments from exactly the same disease, the 
disease of time, were, to look at, made in much the 
same mould. To great masses of people indeed they 
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were as like as two peas. It is sometimes very diffi- 
cult to distinguish between twins like these. 

One day in a second-hand book-shop, on a dimly-lit 
shelf, a book lover saw a beautifully clean and unsoiled 
copy of Keate’s Poems, and opening it found on the title 
page *‘ Second Edition ’’. It was marked sixpence, and 
he was just going to fling down the coin and hasten 
away with the treasure, when he noticed that Keates 
had an e too many. To many eyes there would 
have been no more than this matter of a trumpery e 
or so between the twins who were fellow sufferers from 
time. 

A difference between Keate’s..Poems and Keats’ 
Poems ! 

The name of the twin who was troubled by the speed 
of time was Genius, and.the name of the twin troubled 
by the slowness of it was Mediocrity. 


BIRDS IN LONDON. 


(Concluding article.) 


T is not often that so distinguished a stranger as a 
hawk is seen in London, yet, no later than last 
November, a kestrel hovered one evening over S. James’ 
Park; and in 1906 a sparrow-hawk made its home in 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens for several 
weeks at least. It was seen, as late as_ the 
October of that year, to fly boldly across the Serpentine 
towards the trees on the south side. The departure, 
whenever it took place, of such a dangerous neighbour 
might well, it may be imagined, have been hailed with 
relief by the sparrows, its unwilling companions. 
Although the London sparrows, happicr than their 
country cousins, have few foes to fear, one wonders 
whether their occasional choice of what seem at first 
sight oddly inappropriate roosting-places may not be 
attributed to the working of hereditary instinct which 
tells them that in an exposed position, close to noisy 
traffic, they are safe from the possible attacks of 
predatory bird or beast; an instinct akin, perhaps, to 
that of the rooks, who, as some think, build their nests 
near human dwellings because man is less to be feared 
than their arch-enemy the carrion-crow. In an 
enclosure in the Brompton Road, opposite Tattersall’s, 
are three plane-trees where many sparrows roost every 
winter evening, quite undisturbed, apparently, by the 
rays of a powerful street-lamp a few feet away on the 
pavement. When the trees are bare the passenger on 
the roof of a passing motor omnibus who peers into the 
branches may see, by the light of the lamp, the sleeping 
birds huddled together just above his head. 

In spring and autumn swallows and martins, on their 
way north or south, frequently break their journey 
here. Last autumn both species appeared in London 
in unusually large numbers. One September evening 
many martins were to be seen high above the trees 
in Hyde Park, quartering the air for insects in 
company with five large noctule bats. Had it been 
a flying contest between bats and birds the bats 
would have carried off the bays. On strong wings, 
superior to those of the martins alike in size and power, 
they darted from side to side in chase of their prey, 
cutting the air at such sudden amazing tangents as to 
make the martins’ flight seem feeble, and the birds them- 
selves mere puny tiros. In S. James’ Park as well as 
in Hyde Park noctule bats are often to be seen on 
autumn evenings. The smaller pipistrelle is even more 
common. Sometimes in mild November weather one of 
these little bats will come out in broad daylight, to the 
great entertainment of the sparrows, who promptly give 
vigorous chase, more, it seems, in a spirit of rowdy fun 
than in earnest. 

Titmice of at least three species—the great tit, cole 
and blue tits—are to be found in the central parks all 
the year round. One of the prettiest woodland sights 
in autumn and winter is a flock of titmice of many 
kinds, often joined by a chaffinch or two, or by 
tree-creepers and golden-crested wrens, travelling 


through the branches in search of food and keeping up, 
the while, a continual chorus of sharp and querulous 


cries. This habit on a small scale may be observed in 
London also. As one walks through our well-wooded 
squares or past the old gardens of Chelsea or elsewhere 
the calls of wandering blue or cole tits will often sound 
from trees which know them not in summer. In many 
country gardens titmice are catered for by kindly bird- 
lovers, who hang up coconuts or other dainties for these 
little feathered acrobats, as they have been well called. 
A letter in *‘ Country Life ’’ a few years ago from a lady 
in Cadogan Square showed that London tits can be as 
friendly as any others. The letter stated that great tits, 
blue and cole tits all came, throughout the winter, to 
feed from a lump of suet hung outside a window. Oddly 
enough, the writer added, a coconut, usually so 
popular, was avoided by them. 

The carrion-crow, the best-hated of all birds where 
game is preserved, and the magpie, another outlaw 
pitilessly proscribed by every gamekeeper (not, it is to 
be feared, without reason), are both permanent residents 
in some of the parks. Crows nest, among other places, 
in Battersea Park and Kensington Gardens, but 
whether they are ever allowed to rear their young is 
another matter. If the park-keepers take steps to keep 
down the number of these rascally thieves, there is 
excuse. A marauder who will on occasion boldly 
help itself, on the bank of the Serpentine, to a young 
wild-duck from its mother’s very side would play havoc 
among all the small birds of the parks unless kept 
severely in check. The carrion-crow, as his name 
implies, has catholic tastes in the matter of food. The 
river as well as the land supplies his needs. We have 
seen a crow, winging its way over the Thames back to 
Battersea Park, sight a dainty morsel on the stream and 
drop to the surface to take it. Crows, flying to and fro 
between Battersea and Hyde Parks, sometimes halt on 
Chelsea roofs. It is positively startling, in the early morn- 
ing, suddenly to be awakened by the dismal voice of a 
crow perched just outside one’s window. A pair of crows 
which once haunted the neighbourhood of a Worcester- 
shire country-house were in the habit of disturbing one’s 
rest ina still more emphatic manner. Morning after morn- 
ing, at about three o'clock, they would sit outside the 
bedroom window and tap so vigorously and incessantly 
on the glass that sleep became impossible. What was 
the reason for this strange behaviour we never found 
out. One possible solution was that they came to rob 
the sparrows’ nests in the ivy and were attracted by their 
own reflections in the glass. 

The magpie population of central London, which has 
not varied for years, can be told off on the fingers of one 
hand. To be precise, it numbers five—no more and 
no less. Of these two pairs haunt the Green Park and 
S. James’ Park—one pair to each—and the fifth is a 
solitary individual to be found in Kensington Gardens. 
This last is probably an escaped bird, for he will 
fearlessly explore the balconies of adjacent houses 
on the look-out for food. This bachelor magpie must 
be drawing towards a venerable age. Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, in his charming book, ‘‘ Bird Life and Bird 
Lore ’’, alludes to him as having been known for many 
years, and describes him as being ‘‘ a disreputable- 
looking old fellow enough, probably owing to the 
London smoke ’’. But the magpies on the south side 
of Piccadilly are scarcely less dingy. Various reasons 
for their presence have been given from time to time. 
That magpies, cither the existing pair or an earlier 
couple, have lived in S. James’ Park for many years 
is proved by a report in the “‘ Field Club”’ of 1893, 
edited by the Rev. Theodore Wood, who said that the 
birds were there in May of that year. A writer in the 
‘* Times ’’ who stated some time ago that they were 
given by Lord Gladstone, Viceroy of United South 
Africa, to a former keeper of the water-birds, assured 
his readers, also, that both of the birds are hens. - This 
explanation, while quite adequately accounting for the 
stationary numbers of the S. James’ Park magpies, does 
not make clear why these two foolish females should, 
with futile industry, build afresh each spring a bulky 
nest high in one of the park trees. Nor does it help 
us to understand why, if the birds are both of one sex, 
they should, as their habit is at nesting-time, “‘ bill ’’ 
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and caress each other in the manner of a mated pair. 
Whatever their origin or sex, they have thoroughly 
established themselves, and most engaging creatures 
they are. It may be that some of their antics on bright 
winter days are signs of a budding spirit of courtship. 
One January morning they seemed to indulge in an 
actual game. One would pick up a dead leaf and, 
carrying it for some distance, would drop it and look 
back over its shoulder at the other, as though incit- 
ing it to follow. If this trick failed, the bird would 
return to its mate and both would fly off through the 
trees, chasing each other coquettishly, until finally one 
settled on a trunk and sat there, with head thrown back, 
like a woodpecker. During a late spell of frost and 
snow in 1909 they seemed for some days thoroughly 
to enjoy themselves, playing and calling to each other 
untiringly ; but the heaviest snowstorm of that year, 
early in March, effectually damped their spirits, and they 
sat, throughout the downfall, disconsolate side by side 
on abare bough. It cannot be that the wily and suspi- 
cious magpie will often put his trust in man’s good 
intentions. That same winter, however, in Worcester- 
shire, the first to venture to partake of the meal of 
soaked bread thrown down for the birds on the snow- 
clad grass of a garden were two fine magpies. Hardly 
is the old year dead when many of the waterfowl in the 
parks, forestalling a yet distant spring, begin to seek 
their mates. Yet though, in mild seasons, mallard and 
wigeon and geese may be already pairing when January 
is still young; though, following their lead, amorous 
ring-doves soar in fine love flights, and in deep vibrating 
tones—a legendary counsel to some hesitating Taffy to 
‘take two cows ’’—plead their fervent suits; though 
the demure little hedge-sparrow, beginning in January 
to bethink him of a mate, may join his modest note to 
the chorus which song-thrush and redbreast have kept 
up at intervals all the winter through, we are not 
deceived; spring is not vet. But when some even- 
ing towards the middle of February we hear, at last, the 
blackbird’s golden flute, breaking a silence of many 
months, we know that spring is on the way and that 
he, the prince of all our stay-at-home songsters—too 
frugal of his glorious voice to waste it in singing out 
of season—is its authentic herald. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WOMEN’S INTERESTS AND THE INSURANCE 
ACT, 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
219 Ashley Gardens, London S.W. 
28 February 1912. 

Sir,—It may interest vour readers to know that the 
Committee to further Women’s Interests under the 
National Insurance Act which was formed on the 
passing of that Act, has already collected a consider- 
able amount of information with regard to the provision 
for women in those Friendly Societies and Trade Unions 
that propose to become ‘‘ approved ’’. Much of this 
information cannot yet be put into shape, as the 
societies have not made their final arrangements, but 
the Committee hopes before long to be in a position to 
publish the results of its investigations. There is a 
widespread need amongst the women who will be in- 
sured next July, for information and advice with regard 
to the various societies, both those already established 
—some of which are now accepting women members 
for the first time—and those in process of formation, 
and the Committee hopes that it will be able to supply 
this need. 

It has also under consideration the publication of 
leaflets and pamphlets explanatory of the Act, written 
from an entirely non-party point of view. Now that 
the Insurance Bill has passed into law, everybody who 
cares about the interests of women must realise that 
it is of the utmost importance that the various classes 
who will be insured shall understand at least the chief 


provisions of the Act as it affects them, and, above all, 
that the entirely unsatisfactory nature of the Post- 
office scheme, and the necessity for joining a good 
approved society, shall be brought home to them. 

For the purpose of investigation and publication, 
money is required, and we earnestly appeal to the public 
to help by contributing to the fund which it now be- 
comes necessary to raise. Contributions will be grate- 
fully received by the Hon. Treasurer, Miss Agnes 
Garrett, 2 Gower Street, London W.C. We make 
such an appeal the more confidently in that the Com- 
mittee, which consists of representatives of the various 
women’s interests, expert members of Friendly 
Societies and Trade Unions, and Members of Parlia- 
ment of all parties, is entirely non-party and non- 
political, and is actuated solely by a desire to further 
the interests of women under the Insurance Act. 

Yours, etc., 
ConsTANceE Situ, Convener. 
D. Suena Porter, Hon. Sec. 


UNIONISM AND POPERY”’, 

To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Mitchelstown Rectory, 

February 14. 
Sir,—I have lived ail my long life in Ireland—seven- 
teen years in Ulster, eight in Leinster, and well over 
forty in Munster — not a bad record for gaining 
experience. As a clergyman I have gone through all 
these experiences, by night and by day, in the discharge 
of my duty, and have never been in the smallest degree 
injured, insulted or molested. Ireland is a far happier 
and kindlier country than many people suppose or 
imagine. I do not myself believe that Irish Roman 
Catholics have any desire to persecute Protestants as 
such. It would be quite contrary to my life-long ex- 
perience of them to say so, and I think that such a war- 
cry should not be raised. There is a sense, a very real 
sense, in which Ireland has learned to say 


‘* Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco’’. 


Let the question be argued out on other lines—financial, 
political, etc., but not theological. 


Yours etc., 
CourTENAY Moore. 


BRITAIN AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REviEw. 


Randolph Hall, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
19 February ig12. 

Sir,—It is very rarely that one sees as many pre- 
posterous suggestions and wild assumptions gathered 
together in a half-column of print as are contained in 
Mr. Immo S. Allen’s letter in your issue of 10 February. 
I pass over his slur on Canadian loyalty; I pass over 
his assumption that the feeblest South American republic 
would submit tamely to German colonisation, even if 
deprived of the support of the Monroe Doctrine. But 
why should the United States put pressure upon Canada 
‘*in order to induce her to join the happy family of 
Republics’’?? What advantage would the United 
States gain from a change of sovereignty in Canada? 
And how would the Panama Canal increase the oppor- 
tunity for American pressure on Canada? Does Mr. 
Allen think that the American Navy can capture Canada, 
or that the Panama Canal will shorten ‘the distance 
between Canada and the United States? In the opinion 
of naval experts, the Canal will increase the responsi- 
bilities of the United States and will require an increase 
in our naval forces and a concentration of strength in 
Southern waters; if we are to attack Canada by sea— 
an extraordinary strategic move in any case—we are 
better prepared to do it now than we shall be after the 
Canal is open. But why should we attack Canada, by 
sea or land, or ‘‘ bring pressure ’’ of any kind? 
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‘* There need be no war’”’,. Mr. Allen concludes. If 
Mr. Allen’s suggestions were adopted, there would be 
at least two very large wars. In the first place, all 
South America would resist German colonisation, and 
in the second place the United States would fight any 
combination of Powers, however overwhelming, in order 
to maintain the Monroe Doctrine. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
FREDERIC SCHENCK. 

[It is easy, and not polite, to describe arguments 
you do not agree with as ‘‘ preposterous suggestions ”’ 
and ‘‘ wild assumptions ’’. But it argues a conspicuous 
lack of argument in him who so expresses himself.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


HONOUR SHOULD BEGIN AT HOME. 
To the Editor of the SaturRpay Review. 
28 February 1912. 
Sir,—In vour article this week ‘‘ At Last the Truth 
About South Africa ’? you show how the Botha Govern- 
ment have.violated the Act of Union pledge that the 
Civil Service should be reorganised, and suggest that 
we have here a case illustrating the value of paper 
safeguards as to Ulster. You might have gone further. 
What of the pledges given at Westminster when the 
Parliament Bill was under discussion? The idea that 
the Asquith Government will do anything to compel 
Mr. Botha and his colleagues to observe their obliga- 
tions is far-fetched. Mr. Botha might well retort that 
honour should begin at home. 
Yours, 
S. 


MIRACLE-WORNKING. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Crowborough : 26 February 1912. 
Sir,—I should strongly doubt Mr. Young’s state- 
ment that the success of ‘‘ The Miracle ’’ is due to its 
“religious appeal’’. Is it not rather due to its broad 
humanity, to its direct appeal to the elementary 
emotions, to its truth? The story told in a series of 
highly coloured pictures is so simple that everybody can 
follow it, and so ‘* human ”’ that everybody can under- 
stand it. As a matter of fact, it is simply a representa- 
tion of one of the oldest stories in the world. 
I am, Sir, vours faithfully, 
A. E. Manninc Foster. 


SPIELMANN OR PIPER? 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
London, 28 February 1912. 
Sir,—Mr Filson Young says German ‘‘ Spielmann ”’ 
is ridiculous, and writes plain English ‘‘ Piper ”’. 
Plain English is always best, and in the first of my 
notices of the ‘‘ Miracle’’ I also discarded the German 
and wrote *‘ Piper’’. But on coming to read it I dis- 
tinctly heard somebody say ‘‘ Rats’’. Whereupon I 
restored the original German. 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun Pater. 


ADVOCATUS DIABOLI. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Reform Club, Pall Mall S.W. 
26 February 1912. 

Sir,—A protest is due against the hysterical dislike 
of the Censor shown by a few—more or less select— 
literary men. Whether the dislike is genuine—or 
induced by a congenital liking for the limelight—is a 
question. The fact of the matter is simply this: the 
general public does not care whether there is or is not 
an Examiner of Plays. 

Faithfully yours, 
Water PHetps Dopce. 


REVIEWS. 
MR. CHESTERTON’S DAMP SQUIB. 


“ Manalive.”’ By G. K. Chesterton. 


1912. 2s. 


HERE are few things more depressing than the 
excursions of the journalist into the realms of pure 
literature. We use the word ** journalist ’’ not so much 
as descriptive of an occupation as of a state of mind— 
that of a man who thinks from day to day, who lives 
intellectually from hand to mouth, whose thought is not 
ripened and matured, but is expressed raw and green 
as the occasion demands. Mr. Chesterton appears 
to be a writer of this type. If he had been less voluble 
he might have been a fine writer; there was much 
promise and no little performance in some of his earlier 
work. But the cataract of words which has been issuing 
from him for the last ten years has left no possibility 
of any yipe store being accumulated. No doubt Mr. 
Chesterton has had his vintage years, has had moments 
when there has been a quality in his wit that might 
have grown and developed into wisdom; but the vin- 
tage has been sold off and drunk in its youth. We 
understand that Mr. Chesterton has a _ considerable 
reputation; his volubility alone would secure him that 
in an age that loves quantity. But sometimes men 
achieve reputations who in no way deserve them, and 
we hoped that Mr. Chesterton was among these. We 
hoped that upon reading his works we should find 
him guiltless of the kind of vulgarity that would have 
secured him his reputation with suburban debating 
societies. But we are afraid that he is guilty ; we fear 
that he deserves his reputation, that he has earned it, 
and that the intellectual type of his admirers must be 
regarded as entirely suitable to him. 

There are some writers who have the happy gift of 
adorning everything that they touch. Mr. Chesterton 
is not among these. He touches everything, it is true: 
there is no subject safe from him; he handles a veritable 
hose charged with printer’s ink, which he turns upon 
this subject and that, now spattering religion, now 
obscuring the poets, now enveloping great novelists in 
the dark cloud of his protection. And he has an un- 
fortunate knack of making everything that he touches 
seem a little meaner and cheaper for the touch. His 
last book is an example of this. It is easy to see what 
his intention was in writing it; he intended it to be a 
breezy and extravagant satire on conventional meta- 
physics, to be bursting with life and sparkling with wit 
and epigram. In fact, it is an exceedingly dull and 
unskilful attempt at a burlesque. It is a firework that 
does not go off, an extremely damp squib. It is also 
impossible for the reader to know what it is about. 
There is a clumsy description of a boarding-house in 
Hampstead and of the appearance therein of a very 
stupid and ill-drawn figure named Innocent Smith, 
whose mouth is the spout through which Mr. 
Chesterton’s small tap of ideas for the moment leaks. 
There is nothing funny about it, nothing really extrava- 
gant; there is no story, there is no delineation of 
character, there is no description. What is there then? 
There is voluble chaos and the aching dulness of it. 
Mr. Chesterton has repute as a writer; here are some 
of his sentences : ‘“‘ On top of her wealth she was good- 
humoured and rather good-looking ’’. Pretty, is it 
not? ‘‘ The tallest of the three abode the blast in a 
high silk hat.’’ ‘‘ The third had no hat and, by his 
attitude, seemed never to have had one in his life.’’ 
We may be able to abide the blast, but we should find 
it difficult to seem by an attitude never to have had a hat 
in our lives. ‘‘In such grey hours when the sun is 
sunk and the skies are already sad it will often happen 
that one reflection at some occasional angle will cause 
to linger the last of the light.’”’ We give this last 


London : Nelson. 


sentence as an example of Mr. Chesterton in a poetic 
mood. 

We are sorry that we can only describe this book 
as pretentious rubbish, unworthy even of Mr. Chester- 


ton’s reputation. 
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PAPIST DIFFERENCES IN ENGLAND. 


“The Eve of Catholic Emancipation.” By Bernard 
Ward. 2vols. London: Longmans. 1911. 25s. net. 


yy is now two years since the President of S. 

Edmund’s College published the first two volumes 
of his history of Catholic Emancipation. The third and 
fourth deal with the critical period between 1803 and 
1820. Mgr. Ward has had peculiar opportunities for 
consulting the archives of the Vatican and the Propa- 
ganda, in addition to the many documents at Westmin- 
ster and in the English colleges. The result is a most 
interesting description of an obscure phase of national 
life. It might have been a pamphlet; it is to the 
author’s credit that, with so many temptations for 
special pleading, it is a history. The controversies of 
the earlier part of the book, so far from disappearing or 
diminishing, continue to break out with even greater 
frequency and bitterness. To hold the scales between 
Bishop Milner and Charles Butler, the English Vicars 
Apostolic and the Irish Bishops, the Orthodox Journal 
and the Catholic Board, is a task that calls for almost 
superhuman impartiality. Mgr. Ward shows where 
his sympathies lie. He has none the less given a fair 
account of the cross-purposes and violent quarrels that 
fill so much of the twenty years that preceded Catholic 
Emancipation. 

So bitter were these controversies that he freely con- 
fesses he would not have undertaken the work if he 
had known what faced him. In 1803 the two parties 
had already come to blows. Whilst the Cisalpines were 
ready to make wide concessions for the removal of their 
political disabilities, the Ultramontanes, so far from 
giving an inch, were determined to refuse anything in 
the nature of a bargain. The controversy over the 
Relief Bill of 1791 was as nothing to the fight over 
Emancipation. It was round the Veto that the fray raged 
hottest. George III. was against Emancipation root 
and branch; Protestant prejudice was behind him; the 
English fear of Papal interference, always strong, had 
gathered weight from Napoleon’s imprisonment of the 
Pope. Upon entrenchments such as these a frontal 
attack seemed useless. The Catholic Committee, there- 
fore, began to offer terms. Would a Royal Veto on 
episcopal appointments satisfy the opposition? The 
proposal, already mooted at the time of the Maynooth 
grant, took several forms, from an unrestricted Veto to 
the selection of a name from an approved list and the 
formation of an advisory Roman Catholic Committee to 
assist the King. Some concession on these lines cer- 
tainly seemed unavoidable in 1807 after the deaths of 
Pitt and Fox and the defeat of Grenville ina No-Popery 
election. Undoubtedly many leading English Romans 
saw no harm in it. Even Milner, upon whom several 
of Dr. Walmesley’s mantles had fallen, specifically told 
George Ponsonby that he and the Irish Bishops would 
agree to a restricted Veto. He found that he was speak- 
ing without authority, for, as soon as the negotiations 
became known, there was such an outcry in Ireland 
against what the Irish regarded as a great betrayal that, 
not content with abusing the English Vicars Apostolic, 
they burnt Milner, aithough he was their own Bishop’s 
agent, in effigy in Dublin. He had taken a false step, 
and never forgot it. Joining the other side with an 
astonishingly abrupt volte-face, Milner thereupon 
became the spokesman of the anti-vetoists, and the 
leader of the opposition against his brother Vicars 
Apostolic. Yet, in spite of the Ultramontane opposi- 
tion, the Catholic Board, the executive of the Catholic 
Committee, made great progress with their policy of 
compromise. The Relief Bill of 1813 passed its first 
and second readings, and seemed likely to get through 
Committee, when an amendment went against it, and 
it was withdrawn. Its failure was due not a little to 
Speaker Abbot’s sudden intervention; it was due much 
more to Milner’s persistent opposition. It looked as if 
internal disagreements had indefinitely postponed 
Catholic Emancipation. To make matters worse the 
Veto controversy did not stand alone; it was 
only the most bitter of a series of bitter dis- 
putes. There was the curious schism started 


by the Abbé Blanchard and joined by many of the 
émigré priests when Pius VII. called upon all the French 
Bishops to resign their old sees and to conform to the 
Concordat. There were the controversies over the Bible 
Society, and the attendance of Roman children at an 
undenominational school. The endowments of Douai, 
the foreign communities, the writings of Father 
Gandolphy were all occasions for the renewal of combat. 
Any stick was good enough for Milner to use against 
the other Vicars Apostolic, and particularly Dr. Poynter, 
of the London District. All this time it rained pamph- 
lets, speeches, meetings, rescripts, and bulls. Rome, 
first through Mgr. Quarantotti, Vice-Prefect, and next 
through Cardinal Litta, Prefect of Propaganda, vainly 
attempted to pour oil on the troubled waters, whilst that 
fine diplomatist Consalvi was doing all he could to 
avoid losing Castlereagh’s support for the Pope at the 
Congress of Vienna. 

Mgr. Ward’s fourth volume, therefore, leaves the 
English Romans in a sorry plight, disunited amongst 
themselves, discredited with their Anglican  sup- 
porters in Parliament, and distrusted by the Vatican. 
It is no wonder that the Catholic Board ex- 
pelled Milner from their committee, and that his 
brother Vicars Apostolic kept as clear of him 
as they could. He was certainly the hero or 
the villain of the piece. Newman called him the 
English Athanasius. Charles Butler, the Abbé Carron, 
Dr. Poynter, and many more of his contemporaries 
looked upon him as a peculiarly virulent thorn in the 
flesh. Which of these diametrically opposite views is 
right, it is not easy to say. In spite of his bad manners, 
his violent tongue, and his unscrupulous methods, one 
cannot help admiring him. He was called the mastiff, 
and he looked the part—some of his friends most 
unkindly called Poynter the spaniel. Certainly he put 
his teeth and kept them in the Cisalpines. The end 
perhaps justified the means. Catholic Emancipation 
came, in spite of the failure of 1807, and came without 
any Veto. ‘Therein Milner stands justified. He went 
too far, but so also did Charles Butler, the secretary of 
the Catholic Committee, who was ready to call himself 
and his friends ‘‘ Catholic Protestant Dissenters ’’. 
For better or worse, Milner succeeded in leaving an 
ultramontane stamp upon English Romanism for a 
generation. If ‘‘ he undervalued the little etiquettes of 
society ’? and abused his opponents like pickpockets, it 
should be remembered that he was also a learned anti- 
quary, an extraordinarily prolific writer, and—what is 
really surprising—the maker of many converts. This 
headstrong intransigeant and Charles Butler, the cul- 
tured lawyer, were bound to disagree. If their contro- 
versies are not edifying, there were none the less im- 
portant principles behind them and great issues in front 
of them. It is this that makes the events recorded in 
these two excellent volumes of peculiar interest in the 
history of English Roman Catholicism, and of an in- 
terest that has been doubled by the appearance of Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward’s ‘‘ Life of Newman ”’. 


THE ‘‘ EDWARD BUNTING MSS.” 


“ Annals of the Irish Harpers.” By Charlotte Milligan 
Fox. London: Smith, Elder. 1911. 7s. 6d. 


ECHNICALLY no doubt Mrs. C. M. Fox is justi- 
fied of her title, but it may be hinted to both her 

and her publishers that the annals here chronicled are 
almost as few as the harpers enumerated. That we 
know anything at all of the last straggling survivors of 
the once honoured tribe of native Irish musicians, 
Denis Hempson, Charles Byrne, Arthur O’Neill (who 
all died in the early years of the nineteenth century) is 
due to the enthusiastic labours of Edward Bunting 
(1773-1843), the famous collector of ancient Irish music. 
It would have been better had Mrs. Fox entitled her 
book ‘‘ Edward Bunting and Irish Music ’’, though it is 
true the arrangement of its contents would not thereby 
have been changed. In her useful preface the author 
tells how she was led to make the acquaintance of 
Dr. Louis MacRory, who placed in her hands a box of 
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Bunting’s musical note-books, letters and diaries. 
Aided by her sister, Miss Milligan, she has compiled 
from the mass of documents and from a few other 
sources a number of most readable chapters for which 
it would be churlish not to be grateful. It is true that 
the glimpses we get of the ‘‘ Irish Harpers ’’ are not 
only extremely exiguous but are largely extracted from 
the 1840 edition of Bunting’s ‘‘ The Ancient Music of 
Ireland ’’, but there is a notable exception in the case 
of Arthur O’Neill, whose biography Mrs. Fox now 
prints for the first time. The best thing in the 
volume indeed is the lively account O'Neill gives of his 
own wanderings through Ireland as a travelling harper, 
where we get pleasing whiffs of the social atmosphere 
of the period. For example, O'Neill tells us that at a 
meeting at Mr. James Irvine’s, of Streamstown, co. 
Sligo, who had four sons and three daughters, “‘ all pro- 
ficient in music, with no instrument unknown to them "’, 
there were forty-six musicians, who played in the fol- 
lowing order : ‘‘ The three Miss Irvines at the piano, 3; 
myself at the harp, 1; gentlemen flutes, 6; gent. 
violoncellos, 2; common pipers, 10; gent. fiddlers, 
20; gent. clarionets, 4; total 46’’; and he adds, 
with a pleasing Hibernian touch: ‘‘ at the hour this 
gentleman’s customary meetings were finished some 
guests contiguous to their own places went home, but 
those who lived some miles off remained, and in order 
to accommodate them Mr. and Mrs. Irvine lay on chairs 
that night in the parlour. For my own part, I never 
spent a more agreeable night, either in bed or out of 
bed ’’. Good also is O’ Neill’s anecdote of a servant, one 
Jack Hart, who, on passing the door of Captain Boyer, 
was invited to ‘‘ step in and take a dram’’, where the 
captain and Jack remained for forty-eight hours singing 
and drinking without stopping, till every drop of ten 
gallons of shrub was finished. Hart then returned to 
his master, who inquired, ‘‘ Damn your body, did you 
finish it?’’ ‘‘Damn me if we didn’t, with a little 
help ’’, says Hart. ‘* Why, then, damn me, but I for- 
give you, and I never would if you had left a single 
drop’’, says Mr. Connell. Another good old Irish 
gentleman, all of the olden time, was Toby Peyton, who, 
so O'Neill tells us, at the age of one hundred ‘* would 
mount his horse as dexterous as a man of twenty, and 
be first in at the death of a fox or hare’’. We can 
better believe this than the fact which Bunting sets 
down, apparently in good faith, of harper Hempson 
begetting achild at the age of eighty-six, though Hart’s 
reply to his master may, of course, be applicable to 
this case. We like also the personality of Philip Reilly, 
of Mullough, O’Neill’s ‘‘ eighteen years’ constant and 
unchangeable friend ’’, who left no stone unturned to 
show himself a real O’Reilly. ‘* Damn the expense, 
give us a cooper of claret.’’ Mrs. O’Reilly was a fit 
spouse for her ‘* stout and well-made ”’ lord and master. 
** While encouraging the duty of the importation of 
Wine ’’—whatever that may mean—‘‘ she indulged him 
in his loose conduct and gently reprimanded him the 
ensuing morning.’’ 

The second item of chief interest in ‘‘ Annals of the 
Irish Harpers ’”’ is the diary of Patrick Lynch, which 
supplements Dr. Grattan Flood’s account of this peda- 
gogue and collector of songs. Bunting employed Lynch 
to traverse the West of Ireland to garner songs from 
the peasantry, and the brief condensed notes of his 
journeys, though very prosaic, give us some interesting 
peeps into that mournful period—1802. Indeed, the 
forty years or so of Irish life covered by the Bunting 
MSS. are but melancholy reading for all who—politics 
apart—love Ireland. The shadow of the Rebellion of 
*98 lies over the first half of the book, and the shadow 
of the approaching famine years of 1846-47 seems to 
throw its warning outlines across the latter half. 
Though the eighteenth century marked perhaps the 
blackest period of all for Ireland politically, the Irish- 
man, be he of the garrison or of the majority, has less 
cause to love the first forty years of the ‘nineteenth 
century. For in that period the ancient genius of the 
land, in poetry, literature, and music, sank into the 
merest flicker of all but extinguished embers. We 
do not speak here in any partisan sense; the 


‘ 


factions of Ireland have been responsible for the 
arrest of her natural powers and the decay of her 
best traditions. It is well to recognise that a few years 
after Bunting’s death in 1843 the English Government 
took the sensible course of endowing, modestly, Irish 
scholarship and aiding national research into native 
antiquities. So far as the renaissance of Irish scholar- 
ship is concerned, it dates from the later ‘forties. But 
it must be recognised that Edward Bunting, by his zeal 
and enthusiasm for the preservation of ancient Irish 
music, did more, single-handed, by his efforts and 
example, than the Government ‘has achieved in a 
hundred vears. Bunting arrived at the most critical 
moment and preserved for us many grand old Irish 
melodies which must have perished but for his active 
It is significant, perhaps, that Bunting 
was the son of a Derbyshire engineer and a mother of 
pure Gaelic extraction, ‘* the descendant of one Patrick 
Gruana O’Quinn, who had fallen in the great Irish rising 
of 1642”. And his present biographer, Mrs. C. M. 
Fox, to whom we owe this timely volume, also owes, 
we may guess, her energy and enthusiasm to a like 
blending of English and Irish stocks 


researches. 


WHITES IN WEST AFRICA. 


“Alone in West Africa.” By Mary Gaunt. 
Laurie. 1912. 15s. net. 


RS. GAUNT went out to West Africa with a pre- 
conceived love for the country and a preconceived 
dislike of the negro. ‘The first she retains, the second 
she has modified. She has a great liking for the primi- 
tive, kindly, childish, good-humoured savage of the 
interior, chief or peasant, but cordially detests and 
despises the half-civilised product of the coast towns, 
and not without reason. Slave-traders, pirates and 
** palm-oil ruffians ’’ have for centuries given the West 
African native a low opinion of the European, and while 
in Asia a white man is looked up to and his word 
implicitly believed, on the West Coast his word is 
doubted, and to obtain respect he must show himself 
personally worthy of it. The Coast native has picked 
up little good and much evil from the white man, and 
is insolent, idle and ill-mannered, and nowadays pam- 
pered and overpaid. Mrs. Gaunt has given us a lively 
and amusing account of her wanderings in several parts 
of West Africa, and some of her frank criticisms of 
our colonies in that region are deserved. She rightly 
condemns the system of moving district officers to a 
new district every tour (the ordinary term for ‘‘a 
tour of residential service in West Africa’’, i.e. in 
British Colonies, twelve months’ actual residence on 
the coast). The personality of the white man who 
governs them is everything to natives, and if a man 
has administered a district with success for one tour, 
he should be given permanent charge of it, with one or 
two assistants whom he can train to take his place 
when on leave. The few districts where this is done 
are the best governed and most peaceful, and many 
of our small wars in recent years have been caused 
solely by the withdrawal of the right man from a 
dangerous district and the appointment of the wrong 
man to succeed him. 

Mrs. Gaunt, like many new-comers to the coast, is 
sceptical about the unhealthy climate and advocates a 
longer tour for Europeans, but this idea is not new, 
it has been tried more than once and has failed. It is 
true that in parts of Asia men live and work in climates 
as bad as the usual Coast climate, but the conditions 
of life are better. West Africa is a land of intense dis- 
comfort. Bad houses, bad food, bad water, bad cooks, 
bad servants and overwork have at least as much to say 
to loss of health as the climate, and the author’s re- 
peated hints at drink and dissipation as causes of illness 
are not deserved nowadays, among officials at least, 
however just they might have been twenty or thirty 
years ago. In West Africa Government servants are 
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housed in a way which would not be tolerated in India. 
In one of the largest coast towns, quite recently, quarters 
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for ten officers, their servants and horses, occupied less 
than an acre of ground, and the rooms were so airless 
that sleep in the hot weather was almost impossible. 
There was no garden, but even where land is available 
the constant change of station makes it difficult for any 
man‘to have a garden, and fresh vegetables and fruit, 
so necessary to health in the tropics, are hard to come 
py. Fresh meat is scarce and very bad, and many 
people live chiefly on tinned food, a year of which will 
undermine the health of any hard-worked man. 

If less importance were attached to a large surplus 
in the Budget and more money spent on improving the 
conditions of life, the West Coast would certainly be 
more healthy than it is. In the German colonies, which 
Mrs. Gaunt cites as a model for us, much greater atten- 
tion is paid to the welfare of the European, with corre- 
spondingly good results, and the prestige of the white 
man is upheld to a degree unknown in. the British 
colonies. No German official, for instance, draws less 
pay thana negro. In our colonies a white man is paid 
the lowest wage he will come out for, and many English- 
men are working for less than £100 a year, while 
natives, who would be passing rich on 4,60, get as much 
as £300 a year for work which could be far more 
efficiently done by white men, and despise the less well- 
paid Briton accordingly. 

German officials, especially in the lower ranks, are 
better paid than Englishmen in similar positions, and 
infinitely better housed and treated. It is due largely 
to this that Germans can bring out their wives more 
often than the British, and that the wives can live and 
keep their health on the coast, a matter on which Mrs. 
Gaunt lays great stress. Whether Englishwomen de- 
serve all the hard things she says of them is a matter of 
opinion. Certainly the German wife is a better house- 
keeper, and the author, an Australian brought up in 
colonial ways, may be excused for looking down on the 
helpless town-bred English girl who will not see to the 
comfort of her home, and moans eternally over the 
miseries of life in West Africa, but it is undesirable for 
many reasons to have white women in the interior, 
except in the few large and settled stations. Mrs. 
Gaunt might remember that her worst experiences of 
travelling and hardship are the common day’s work 
during half the month of a district officer in a bush 
station, with perhaps a fight thrown in as an interlude 
now and then, and that he would have to choose between 
taking his wife with him or leaving her alone among 
half-savage negroes with primitive passions and a 
whole-hearted contempt for women, black or white. 


A HORSE-MASTER ON HORSES. 


“The Horse.” By Colonel R. F. Meysey-Thompsor. 
London: Arnold. 1911. 15s. net. 


HE diminution in the number of horses, whether 
real or alleged, does not seem to have affected the 
‘supply of books about them, and if all these books were 
of the same calibre as this one there would not be any 
ground for complaint. It is impossible to look through 
a chapter without seeing at once that the book is written 
by a real lover of horses, and by one who has been inti- 
mately acquainted with them all his life. The oft-told 
tale of the descent of our thoroughbreds from the im- 
ported Arabians gains fresh interest from the author’s 
illuminating chapter on that breed, and the letter dated 
21 December 1703, in which Mr. Thomas Darley gives 
an account to his brother of the purchase of the colt 
destined to go down to fame under the name of the 
Darley Arabian is a-document of great value. 


Since my Father expects I shld send him a stallion 
I esteem myself happy in a colt I bought about a year and 
a half agoe, with a desygne indeed to send him ye first good 
opportunity. He comes four the latter end of March or the 
beginning of Aprill next; his colour is Bay & his near foot 
before with both his hind feet have white upon them, he 
has a blaze down his face something of the largest. He is 
about 15 hands high, of the most esteemed race amongst 
the Arabs both by Syre & Dam, and the name of the said 
race is called Manricka. 


Such is the contemporary description by the purchaser 
of one of the famous trio of stallions who have spread 
their influence over practically all breeds of light horses 
in this country and America. This <interesting letter 
was, the Colonel tells us, discovered by Miss Darley 
when looking through old family documents. __Inci- 
dentally it proves that the Darley Arabian was foaled 
in 1700, and not in 1702 as has been published. The 
chapter on thoroughbred horses is well worth the 
perusal of breeders, as it contains some very instructive 
tables which go far to-confirm Mr. Bruce Lowe’s figure 
system. 

Colonel Meysey-Thompson has a good deal to say 
about hunters, much of which will be just as valuable to 
the man who has hunted all his life as to the tiro who is 
just beginning; and there are several little points 
about the most desirable conformation of a horse which 
will probably have escaped the attention even of men 
who consider themselves judges. That ‘‘ blood will 
tell’’ is one of the maxims which the author would 
impress upon his readers, and in this most hunting 
men will surely agree with him. He derides the idea 
that a hunter by a thoroughbred horse out of a cart 
mare can ever carry a first-flight man to hounds in a 
really good run. Although there may be exceptions to 
this rule, and although this cross may be a very good 
way of breeding saleable horses which look up to any 
weight, yet most people will agree with the Colonel 
and will like a little more ‘‘ blood’’. If hounds were 
to run a ten-mile point at best pace oftener than they 
do, the truth of Colonel Meysey-Thompson’s observa- 
tions would be more obvious than it is. Half-bred or 
under-bred horses do well enough for pottering about 
after ringing foxes, which provides the main occupa- 
tion of too many hunting days now, alas! When it 
comes to the real thing, with much jumping out of deep 
ground, uphill and down, and hounds racing ahead, 
over ten miles of country, the horses that get to the end 
of the run will probably be found to have six or eight 
crosses of blood at least. The Colonel relates how he 
pounded the Galway Blazers on Kettlcholder, who was 
by Kettledrum, winner of the Derby. His dam was 
Eliermire, one of a wonderful family, so the Colonel 
tells us, bred by Admiral Harcourt from Ellerdale, of 
whom Ellington won the Derby, Summerside won the 
Oaks, while Gildermire ran a dead heat for the Oaks, 
Ellermire herself being also a notable winner ; she was by 
Chanticleer out of Ellerdale. In his description of the 
run on Kettleholder the Colonel makes us feel what a 
wonderful horse he was, and there are many who will 
envy him that day as a memory which will keep green 
for all time. 

There are many anecdotes and recollections, which 
make the book very readable and carry one pleasantly 
along. The chapters on breeding, breaking-in horses, 
and stable management are all very practical, and give 
information which is evidently derived not from text- 
books but from the greatest teacher of all—experience. 
Perhaps the Colonel treats a little lightly the modern 
theories of breeding and the Mendelian principles of here- 
dity, as only a page and a half are devoted to that sub- 
ject. The reader, supposing him to be unacquainted with 
Mendelism, would not be very much wiser from their 
perusal. The notes on stable management contain just 
the information which is wanted by a novice who is not 
content to leave everything to his groom; and particu- 
larly valuable are the memoranda which most men 
always forget and do not know where to find when they 
have reason to quarrel with their forage bill—how long 
a ton of hay or a sack of oats should last, and how many 
sacks of oats go to the quarter. Simple ailments, 
which form a staple commodity in all books on the 
horse, are dealt with in a practical way, and should be 
useful to novices and grooms, which two classes are by 
no means rarely combined. Chapters on training for 
racing and point-to-points, on driving, riding, hunting, 
and race-riding, which all contain many useful hints, 
and one on horse shows and remounts, conclude the 
book. Colonel Meysey-Thompson was a Government 
buyer for some time, so what he says about remounts 
is well worthy of attention, but it is too large a subject 
on which to comment in the limited space of a review. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘‘ Style in Musical Art.” By C. Hubert H. Parry. London: 
Macmillan. 1911. 10s, net. 

This book reveals why Sir Hubert Parry proved so com- 
plete a failure as a professor—for failure he was. 
Oxford has never yet been lucky enough to find the man 
she needs for the chair of music, nor is she likely 
to under the present system of selecting him. Someone 
who will stir the enthusiasm of those that have natural 
musical gifts and only want awakening to the life of real 
music, someone who will direct the steps of the youthful 
away from the dusty traditions of dead and dusty mathema- 
tical music—that is the man needed if Oxford is ever to count 
at all in the world of real music. Mention a music doctor 
to any Continental musician, and what will happen? He 
will shrug his shoulders and smile, or perhaps he will repeat 
Schumann’s dictum: ‘‘ English musician—no musician! ”’ 
What Schumann meant by ‘‘ English musician’’ was English 
music doctor—the only sort he knew. We have a _ few 
English musicians now, but Oxford has hindered rather 
than helped them; and this will continue until the 
University has a musical head who is a musician as dis- 
tinguished from a doctor. But the men who make the 
appointment are swayed by musical doctors; moreover, the 
post is grossly underpaid, and can be accepted only by men 
who regard it as a social distinction leading to a knight- 
hood or baronetcy, or by such a man as Sir Hubert, who likes 
lecturing on the aspects of unusual history which interest 
him. There is nothing that could possibly have awakened 
enthusiasm in the student breast to be found in this volume. 
The lectures which were delivered must surely have been 
heard with weariness by anyone with a spark of the right 
fire in him. We find interesting pages, of course, but they 
deal either with things that no longer matter or with vital 
things that matter in the spirit of a bad bygone day. 
Scholarly, careful, at times thoughtful—but alas! merely 
the product of an academic mind, not the fine flower of the 
mind of an enthusiastic and poetic musician. 


“Thoughts on Hunting.” By Peter Beckford. 
and Stoughton. 1912. 15s. net. 

Beckford died just 100 years ago. His book is still 
much the best written treatise on hunting ; and though habits 
and customs have changed, it is a question if his essential 
wisdom has been improved upon. The book is full of excel- 
lent general information that even the historian need not 
scorn. Imagine a successor of Beckford to-day warning 
huntsmen against encouraging hunts to hunt vagrant dogs. 
Certainly Beckford deserved a gorgeous reprint; and the 
book is very gorgeous. Its distinction is a number of coloured 
pictures—nearly all of hounds—by Mr. Armour. Some per- 
haps are a little muddy and ill-defined in reproduction ; but 
on the whole the character and characteristic demeanour of 
both hound and horse are most cleverly caught. The book is 
likely to be in every sportsman’s library. 


By F. A. Talbot. 


London: Hodder 


‘The Railway Conquest ofthe World.” 
Heinemann. 1911. 6s. net. 

There is a fascination about the records of railway 
engineering which seems to ensure a ready public for books 
of this kind. Mr. Talbot has certainly compiled a series 
of chapters which justify his title. He has necessarily gone 
abroad for most of his material. In England, as he says, 
there is ‘‘an utter lack of the truly romantic interest and 
adventure associated with similar work in an unknown 
country where the surveyor is not merely a surveyor, but 
an explorer as well”. The engineering triumphs in the 
Rockies, the Andes, and the Himalaya, in tropic and Arctic 
regions, mighty spans like that over the Victoria Falls, or 
tunnels forced through mountains and linked up across 
otherwise impassable gorges, provide Mr. Talbot with 
an astonishing array of mechanical “marvels’’ and 
‘‘wonders’’. The illustrations are of more than usual in- 
terest; they convey a real idea of the sort of achievement 
which goes to the credit of the engineer, 


London: 


Everyman's Library. ‘Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation’, by David Ricardo; ‘‘ Leaves of Grass and Dramatic 
Vistas”, by Walt Whitman; ‘‘The Survey of London”, by 
John Stow, and other volumes. London: Dent. 1912. 1s. 

Mr. Dent’s latest batch of Everyman’s is as widely varied 
as ever and just as good, with admirable short introductions 
by writers who may claim to be authorities. Mr. Horace 

Traubel’s introduction to Walt Whitman rather suggests 

that he has been overborne by his subject’s peculiar style. 

An otherwise readable essay brings us up short every now 

and then by this sort of thing: ‘‘ Whitman was conclusive 

as viewed by most of those who made the Victorian period in 

English literature illustrious. He succeeded with the dis- 


giving at the Albert Hall. 


The young men came to him. Some even in later 
days reversed their decisions. Even Swinburne and Gosse 
in their inspirational years. Such men. And men like our 
Americans Bayard Taylor and Sidney Lanier’’. 


coverers. 


BOOKS ON ART. 


‘* Rembrandt's Etchings: an Essay and a Catalogue.” By A. 
Hind. 364 Reproductions. 2 Vols. London: Methuen. 1919, 
21s. 

This unusually valuable work happily synchronises with 
the course of lectures on Engravers that Mr. Hind is 
There is no doubt that of all the 
great masters Rembrandt is the most illuminating because 
the most human. His comparatiye rank with Mantegna, 
Leonardo, Michelangelo and Diirer as creator and seer can 
never be determined. For there is no absolute standard by 
which these things may be judged. But his etchings incon- 
testably give us the clearest apprehension of his development 
from a student occupied with facts to a master in posses- 
sion of deep knowledge, not merely technical but human 
and spiritual as distinct from material. Knowledge so vast 
and incommunicable necessarily was the reflection of 
Rembrandt's accumulated experience; perhaps no other 
artist (leaving aside music and drama) has assimilated and 
reproduced life in so many aspects. This is what Mr. Hind 
means in his brief conclusion, where alone he permits him- 
self to touch the psychological significance of Rembrandt. 
We had forgotten the absurd and superficial criticism Mr. 
Pennell committed himself to in discussing Whistler and 
Rembrandt, wherein the Scriptural etchings were dismissed 
as ‘‘pot-boilers’’ and ‘‘faked-up compositions’’. It is 
indeed in his revelation of what humanity lies deep within 
the Bible story that Rembrandt most reveals his extra- 
ordinary penetration. This catalogue reproduces in 
volume ii. three hundred and three etchings; all, 
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(NORWICH UNION) ALLIANCE 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE) assurance COMPANY, LIMITED. 
because of it 
MAGNITUDE, - RESERVE STRENGTH, Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON. 
PROFIT YIELD, - ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY oo, 
The Outstanding ASSETS EXCEED £22,000,000. 
British Chairman: 
Life Office. Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
Write for Prospectus to The Secretary, 
NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. Among the Classes of Insurance transacted by the Company 
q or to any Branch Office of the Society. J are the foll . nue 


(t) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY with special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 


(2). FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 


apes FUNDS "EXOEED £2,000,000. ore (3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 

Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.O. sane a ky PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
Board of Directors. (4) MARINE INSURANCE. 


H. E. Doxe, Esq., K.C., M.P, oe aed Scott, Esq., F.R.S., (6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. —Y CB., Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.1.E., M.P. M.V.O., M.P 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount Fidelity eae _ B.- - Fund Policies 
death thereaft 


Rayment on the attainment of specic age, and second payment at | 
Ad made on R ions, vested tl and Life Interests, and Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with 
nal Security in connection with Lite Policy.” | eter may be on written or personal application. 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTD. A.D. 1717. fl 4d OFFICE 
RECONSTITUTED 1906. INVESTED FUNDS - £80,000,000. 
Head Office : 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.c. (CLAIMS PAID. - - £94,000,000. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Established 1866. 
CHIEF OFFICES: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


Extracts from the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Year ending December 3st, 1911. 


The Directors have great pleasure in presenting the Statement of Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1911, 


A substantial INCREASE in INCOME has been accompanied by a gratifying DECREASE in the ratio of. 
EXPENDITURE, and the FUNDS have been STRENGTHENED by the ADDITION of £303,967—the largest 
increase ever reported in any year of the Company’s history. 

PREMIUM INCOME.—The Premium Income in respect of Life Assurance amounted to £1,217,258. The TOTAL 
PREMIUM INCOME amounted to £1,223,673. 

TOTAL INCOME.—The Gross Income from all sources amounted to £1,843,207. 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS.—The Accumulated Funds, inclusive of Capital paid up, now amount to £2,973,854. 

CLAIMS PAID.—The Claims paid during the year amounted to £587,332, and included £136,609 paid under 
Maturing Endowment and Endowment Assurance Policies.qJTOTAL CLAIMS PAID :—The Total Claims paid by the 
Company up to the 31st December, 1911, amounted to £8,159,790. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The PREMIUM INCOME for the year amounted to £231,826. THE CLAIMS 
PAID in this branch during the year amounted to £117,310, 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The PREMIUM INCOME for the year amounted to £985,432, The CLAIMS 
PAID during the year in this branch amounted to £470,022. 

ANNUAL VALUATION. 

The Annual Valuation of the Company’s Policy Liabilities made by the Consulting Actuary, Mr. Thomas G 
Ackland, F.I.A., F.F.A., shows a gross surplus of £84,300. 

The Directors have again declared a REVERSIONARY BONUS OF 30s. PER CENT. FOR THE YEAR 
to all participating Policyholders in the Immediate Profit Classes, and made adequate provision for the Policyholders 
in the Accumulated Profit Classes, 


J. A. JEFFERSON, F.1LA., Secreary, 


FREDK. T. JEFFERSON, Chairmane 
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with about two exceptions, that Mr. Hind accepts; 
the catalogue, including rejected plates, numbers three 
hundred and eighty-nine. Concerning the two authen- 
tic etchings Mr. Hind, wisely we think, has not 
reproduced, we must recognise that they, or rather the mood 
they reflect, were indispensable to Rembrandt’s complete- 
ness, to his self-identification with humanity. In our 
opinion no reasoned praise would be extravagant in reference 
to the material and arrangement of Mr. Hind’s catalogue 
and essay. The inclusion of thirty-four plates illustrating 
drawings related to the etchings is especially valuable. We 
know of no work so completely fitted to initiate into an 
understanding of what Rembrandt is, for it gives us his 
most revealing aspect in its entirety, compact and inex- 
pensive. The re-issue, lately, of a series of papers on 
‘““Rembrandt’s Development as an Etcher’’ that appeared 
some years ago in the ‘‘ Burlington Magazine ’’—‘‘ Notes on 
Rembrandt.” By C, J. Holmes—and the appearance of this 
illustrated catalogue put all students of the master under 
great obligations. Irrelevantly and by the way we wish to 
know why any defence is necessary for the genuine and old 
tradition of Rembrandt’s English visit. We have never 
understood why the apparently conclusive evidence noted 
down by Vertue (far more c mvincing than most evidence of 
its kind) should have been ignored. 


Great Engravers Series. Edited by Arthur M. Hind. ‘‘ Van Dyck 
and Portrait Engraving and Etching in the Seventeenth 
Century”; ‘‘ Francisco Goya’. London: Heinemann. 1911. 
2s. 6d. net each. ’ 

Two further volumes of this series, Van Dyck and Goya, 
maintain the high standard of those already issued. 
That on Van Dyck includes an admirable selection of 
plates from his contemporaries and followers in Holland, 
England, and France. Some of the finest portraits from the 
Iconography are followed by examples of Jan Lievens and 
Carel de Moor, of our own William Faithorne, the greatest 
English line engraver of portraits, and finally of the famous 
French triumvirate, Nanteuil, Edelinck, and Masson. A 
short critical introduction, simple in form and without 
technicalities, will appeal to the steadily increasing number 
of collectors of engraved works of this period, which can 
still be got at comparatively reasonable prices. 

Goya’s etched work is far less known in England than it 
deserves, perhaps because it is sometimes too strong meat 
for our decorous taste. But besides the great series of the 
Caprichos and Proverbios, with their brilliant and mordant 
satires on the politics and morals of the artist’s time and 
country, he produced also the superb series of the Desastres 
de la Guerra, in which he treated the horrors of war with a 
grimness and power beyond description, and the Tauromé- 
quia or Bull-fight scenes, that confer nobility even upon so 
degrading a sport. The master’s use of aquatint in conjunc- 
tion with the etched line is technically interesting. 


‘The Adoration of the Magi, by Jan Mabuse.” By Maurice 
Brockwell. London: Atheneum Press. 1911. 10s. 64. 


Even if Mr. Brockwell’s labour is meant as a sort of 
reductio ad absurdum of the documentary style of art history 
it is boring, whereas if it is meant seriously it is itself 
absurd. Certainly, we find it hard to adopt the latter view, 
because a critic of Mr. Brockwell’s experience and taste 
cannot privately consider the Castle Howard (we refuse to 
say ‘‘ Naworth’’) Mabuse a fit occasion for this monstrous 
outlay of research and documents. There is some point, we 
grant, in looking up and hunting down a picture’s pedigree if 
some important conclusion depend on tracking the painting 
to its early haunts: in the case of the Rokeby Velasquez 
there was a sporting interest in attempting to connect the 
Venus with the master, and a matter of grave moment in the 
balance. But, really, who is troubled about the provenance 
of this Mabuse, whose history is as prosaic and explored as 
its authenticity is above question, its content unemotional ? 
Of the celebrated ‘‘ masterpieces’? none is more uncontested, 
none Icss in need of proof. 

As the most famous example, perhaps, of Mabuse, and as a 
remarkable exhibition of technique and deft mosaic-like 
eclecticism it was rightly acquired by the nation, and its 
pedigree and measurements and meaning had to be looked up 
fer purposes of cataloguing. This tedious business was pro- 
perly the job of the Gallery officials, but if Mr. Brockwell felt 
strongly in the matter there was no reason why he should not 
publish a useful, interesting, and proportioned précis of its 
provenance, condition, and technique. But there was every 
reason why he should not bore us with pedantic minutiz on 
things that do not matter. We would have confidently taken 


the word of so persevering a researcher after truth that he had 
verified all his references; anything to have stopped him 
proving right over the handle what no one wanted to dispute. 
Hic nete at the very start, summarising the twenty-five pages 


of pedigree, is capital—lucid, accurate, and short.  The- 
addition of his sources of information, to keep any queer 
sceptic quiet who had leisure and interest enough to seek to 
confute him, was all needful. But here we are faced by a 
Dedication (to more than sixteen lucky persons), a Preface, 
an Author’s Note, a Description of the Picture; a Technica} 
Condition of the same (which might have been informingly 
valuable), a Pedigree (twenty-five pages), a Biography, and 
four Appendices. Into these last are packed among other 
things all the opinions and descriptions of the picture that 
can or have been published, including contributions from 
Mr. Brockwell himself at various times, and the stupid 
remarks of visitors to the picture at the Gallery, culled from 
the ‘‘ Daily Mirror’”’. Nor is this the worst. If any plan 
can be safely recommended superlatively to show up the 
raisonné lifelessness of this skilled confection by Mabuse it 
is the method adopted in this book of reproducing it in 
sections on shiny paper. And yet, we repeat, Mr. Brockwell 
most certainly knows that all his energies have been spilt on 
a matter, comparatively speaking, cf no importance. Of the 
eleven plates illustrating the Adoration of the Magi by 
Mabuse three are concerned with reproducing Velasquez’ 
‘Venus ’ Holbein’s  ‘‘ Duchess of Milan’’, and 
Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Mill ’’. 


“The Story of French Painting.” 
Unwin. 1911. 4s. 6d. net. 

A bock on French painting 
author’s foreword, primarily concerned with principles, 
rouses great hopes. They are not altogether realised. In: 
the portion dealing with the old masters there is not much 
that is new, and the biographies somewhat obscure the 
principles, while the style is often turgid and luxuriant. In 
the later chapters, entitled New Impressionism, Penumbra 
and Fin de Siécle, the author deals in characteristically 
American fashion with the art and morals of a decadent age 
and a degenerate country. Two chapters on Matisse and 
Cezanne are too brief and too vaguely expressed to give any 
coherent idea of what these great revolutionaries set them- 
selves to achieve, or to what extent they succeeded or failed. 


By Charles H. Caffin. London: 


which is, according to the 


‘John Lavery and his Work.’’ By Walter Shaw-Sparrow. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1911. 10s, 6d. net. 

In a characteristic preface to Mr. Walter Shaw-Sparrow’s 
hook Mr. Cunninghame Graham discourses on ‘ John 
Lavery and his life and miracles’’, and traces his hero’s 
descent from prehistoric times, that is to say from the days 
of Labhradh Loingseach, 500 3.c., following this with a 
spirite! description of his well-beloved Tangier, where he 
and the painter first became acquainted. Myr, Shaw-Sparrow 
aimost disarms criticism when he confesses that a book on 
a living man is almost the most difficult of all books to com- 
pose with truthful judgment, and that no critic likes to find 
favlt with a subject that he loves. Yet he deals admirably 
with his subject, and has written an interesting and appre- 
ciative account of the work of the distinguished portrait-- 
painter. Three appendices, in which the artist’s works are 
carefully numbered and dated, will prove of real value to 
the art historian of the future. 

‘‘The History of Silhocettes.” By E. Nevill Jackson. London : 
The “Connoisseur”. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 

Sheer praise is due to Mr. Jackson’s richly illustrated 
history of,the silhouette, ‘the poor relation of the 
miniature and the forerunner of Daguerre ’’, as he names 
it. ‘Profiles taken at 2s. 6d. each’’ is the legend borne by 
the sheet of silhouettes from the Knole Collection, and in the 
second half of the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth 
centuries it was the most popular form of portraiture known 
to the public. An excellent, chapter on processes deals prac- 
tically with the various methods and applications of the art, 
while an extensive list of silhouettists, both British and. 
foreign, and an elaborate bibliography complete the history. 


“Should we Stop Teaching Art?” By C. R. Ashbee. London: 


Batsford. 1911. 3s. 6d. net. ‘ 
Euclid’s description of an axiom has been  stretched- 
to include the half-dozen propositions with which Mr. 
Ashbee takes up his parable. That modern civilisation 
rests on machinery, that machinery is neither all good nor - 
all bad, may be accepted however, if some of the others are 
more doubtful. The opportunity afforded by the Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the working of the English Art Schools 
was ene not to be lost, and Myr. Ashbee’s suggestions have’ 
all the originality and fire which we expect from so earnest 
an apostle of craftsmanship. He has the courage of his 
convictions, but the Board of Education will scarcely welcome 
such thoroughgoing reforms. 
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Mental or often experienced. Under such 

circumstances the ‘Allenburys’ 
Phy sical DIET is especially valuable.” It 
Fatigue 


to take, easily digested 
Of Chemists. to recover tone and vigour. Made 
1/6 and 3/- in a Minute—add boiling water 


assimilated, and speedily re- : 
saaveibee. Thus it helps the system 
pertin. only. : 


Large Sample 
ALLEN will be sent for 3d. Stamps. > 
d 
HANBURYS © 
Ltd., 
Lombard 
London. 


POOLE & LORD, 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Negarty Opposite Bonp Street.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


“*Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The “ Sans-Pris" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use, 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measwre, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES cCutT.” 


DOMINION TRUST COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


A SUCCESSFUL CANADIAN 


TRUST & INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


THe Dominion Trust Company, Limited, announces that owing to the 
rapid extension of its business in the United Kingdom it has been found 
desirab'e to form an Advisory Committee in connection with its London 
offices at Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, E.C. 

The present capital of the company is: Authorised, 5,000,000 dols. ; 
subscribed, 2,250,000 dols.; pai& up, 1,510,000 dols.; uncalled, 740,000 dols. ; 
reserve, 550,000 

The company has paid a dividend of 8 per cent. per annum on its paid- 
up capital since its inception in 1903, in addition to placing to reserve 
account 550,v00 dole. referred to above. 

The company was incorporated under charter of the Province of British 
Columbia, and by Act of the Legislature was also empowered to act as 
confidential agents; to invest. public or private funds in first mortgage 
securitics in Canada, and in other legal investments; to ‘manage estates : 
to act as executors, assignees, liquidators, and trustees for bond and 
debenture holders; to hold property and securities in trust fou persons, 
firms, or corporations ; and to receive and invest sinking funds and to 
allow interest on the same. 

The special legislation empowers the company to act as exeeutor under 
wills, or on behalf of existing executors, ov by appointment of any court 
without the necessity of providing further security than its special bond 
deposited with the Government. The existence of this bond, in addition 
to the large capital and reserve of the company, assures the maximum 
of safety and efficient administration of estates and funds entrusted to 
its care. 

Another important branch of the company’s business consists in the 
investment of funds on behalf of clients, in fist mortgages on freehold 
property in Canada, yielding net to the investor from 6} per cent. to 
7} per cent. interest per annum. 

When investing funds for clients on first mortgages the property is 
valued by the company’s own valuers, and never more than 50 per cent. 
of such valuation is advanced on mortgage. 

The mortgages are made for periods of three or five years, and the 
interest is payab'e quarterly or half-yearly, through the London office 
of the company, cr can be left on deposit at the head office, bearing 
interest at 4 per cent. per annum, until such time as sufficient interest 
accumulates to invest in other mortgages. 

The company is prepared to advise on investments in Canada without 
charge or obligation to transact business with the company, and inquiries 

are cordially invited. 

The head office of the company is situated in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and there are mines in all the important centres in Canada. 
The manoging director is Mr. W. R. Arnold, and the London offices at 
Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, enten, E.C., are under the direct manage- 
ment of Mr. R. H. Court. 

The members of the London Advisory Committee ave Sir Gilbert Parker, 
M.P., and Mr. J. G. Colmer, C.M.G. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


NOW READY. 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND for 1912. 


Furnishing a trustworthy account of the condition of the Church of 
England and of all bodies in communion with her throughout the world. 


Demy 8vo. paper boards, 8s, ; cloth boards, red edges, 4s, 


LONDON DIOCESE BOOK for 1912. 


Containing a Portrait of the Bishop of London, a Diocesan History, 
Historical Notes of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, the 
Chapels Royal, Inns of Court, and the City of London ; Lists of 
Ordinations, Confirmation Candidates, Diocesan and Parochial 
Readers ; an Alphabetical List of the Parishes; the Parishes in the 
Order of the Rural Deaneries ; a Directory of the Diocesan Clergy, 
Continental Chaplains, and Members of the Diocesan Conference. 


Edited by the Rev. Prebendary GLENDINNING NASH, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, net 1s. 6d. 
LONDON : 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. ; 43 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
BRIGHTON : 129 NORTH STREET. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


MARCH. 
HOLDING A NATION TO RANSOM. By Harotp Cox, 
ENGLAND'S ECONOMIC POSITION AND HER FINANCIAL RELA- 
TIONS WITH SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. By Epcar Crammonp. 
THE NAVAL CASE FOR RATIFYING THE DECLARATION OF 
LONDON. By Admiral Sir RrcinaLp Custance, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.,C.V.O. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN AND THE CATHOLIC LAITY. By W.S. Lity. 
LA CITTA ETERNA: A REMINISCENCE OF THE 'SEVENTIES. By 
ADY PaGeET. 
A “LITTLER” ENGLAND? By L. G. Cu10ozza Money, M.P. 
ae — COLONIES. By Sir Harry H. Jounston, G.C.M.G., 


INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERS. By Prince Kroporkin. 

THE FUTURE OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Bythe Rev. E. G. Setwyn 
(Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge.) 

“UGLINESS,” ‘““BEAUTY,” AND MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. By 
D. S. MacCo tt. 

WANTED: A MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS. By Gertrupe Kincsron. 

OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THEIR INFLUENCES. By Sir Goprrey 


Lacpen, K.C.M.G. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Witson. 


THE PASSING OF THE CHAPERON. 
ENGLISH RADICALS AND FOREIGN POLITICS. By D. C. Latueury. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. By Cuartes E. 
Matter (late Financial Secretary to the War Office) 
Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Souvare. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MARCH, 1912. 
GOD'S FUNERAL. By Tuomas Harpy, O.M. 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF EDUCATION POLICY. By the Rt. Hon. 
F. E. Smrru, M.P. 
THE MOST CHRISTIAN POWERS. By S1pney Low 
THE GREAT STATE AND THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
ARWICK. 
RUSSIAN ASCENDANCY IN EUROPE AND ASIA. By Captain Barrie. 
DIFFERENCES AND SIR EDWARD GREY. By J. 
“LLIS BARKER. 
AMERICAN PROBLEMS. By An American ExiLe. 
SAPPHO AND ASPASIA. Ry W. L. Courtney. 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. By A. G. Garpiner. 
LORD KITCHENER IN EGYPT. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CLOTHES. By T. C. Catticor. 
THE NET RESULT OF THE KING'S INDIAN TOUR. By Saint Nrnat 


S1ncu. 
THE RUSSIAN CONSUL-GENERAL AND THE RUSSIAN JEWS. By 


S. GELBERG. 
THE MISHMI MISSION. By Ancus Hamitton. 
AND THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S 


NOVEL 
THE ANTAGONISTS, 
LONDON : CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED. 
NOW ON SALE. THE MARCH 


“BOOK MONTHLY” 


PRICE 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR. Travel-Talk and Wayside Notes in 
the Spring Book World. 
ARMS AND AUTHORSHIP. Soldiers who are Writers as well as 
Fighters.—By HORACE WYNDHAM. 
we there is to 
oung Australia.— . PRICHARD. 
THE PUSHFUL BOOK *AD."! 
& LONDON LETTER. An Army of “We Want to Know” Books in 
Little.—By JAMES MILNE. 
A WESTERN ROMANCE. 
Upon.—By J. F. HARRIS. 
—" NEWS8MAN. A Wallet of Things Gathered from Pages in 
iting. 
SHRIEES AND THROBS. Some Glim i i 
LAWRENCE pses into the Shaping of a Shocker. 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. 
Likely to be Published this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Chronicle of the Noteworthy Publications of 
February with a Reviewing Commentary. 
e upplement: 
AND THE DAY IN PORTRAIT 
Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


By THE Countess or 


Books in 


A Novel and a Writer to Keep an Eye 


Particulars of Interesting Volumes 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BroGRaPHY. 
The Real Captain Cleveland (Allan Fea). Secker. 
The Life of Bret Harte (Henry Childs Merwin). 
Windus. 10s. 6d. net. 
History AND ARCHZOLOGY. 
London South of the Thames (Sir Walter Besant). Black. 30s. 


8s. 6d. net. 
Chatto and 


net. 
La Russie et le Saint-Siége (P. Pierling). Paris: Librairie 
Plon. 7 fr. 50 


A History of the American Bar (Charles Warren). Cambridge : 
At the University Press. 16s. net. 

The Story of India (John Thornton). Drane. 6s. 

Bishop’s Hatfield: Some Memories of its Past (Jocelyn J. 
Antrobus). Published at Bishop’s Hatfield. 1s. : 
Campaigns on the North-West Frontier (Captain H. L. Nevill), 

Murray. 15s. net. 

English Philosophers and Schoels of Philosophy (James Seth). 
Dent. 5s. net. 

Themis : A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion (Jane 
Ellen Harrison). Cambridge: At the University Press, 
15s. net. 

Ficrion. 

Greenland Castle (Morice Gerard); Love in a Snare (Charles 
Garvice). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each. 

The Repentance of Cyrus Keen (Saie Freestone) ; Chateau Blue- 
beard (Mrs. Lewis Leeds). Drane. 63. each. 


The Outward Appearance (Stanley Victor Makower): The 
Golightleys : Father and Son (Laurence North). Secker. 
6s. each. 

The Eternal Struggle (Newman Harding); Clouds (Charles 
Iggelsden). Long. 68. each. 


Ward, Lock. 6s. 


God and Mammon (Joseph Hocking). 
Chambers). 


The Adventures of a Modest Man (Robert W. 
Appleton. 6s. 

Duckworth’s Diamonds (E. Everett-Green). Stanley Paul. 6s. 

Almayne of Mainfort (R. H. Gretton). Grant Richards. 6s. 

The Charwoman’s Daughter (James Stephens).¢ Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Prince (Thomas Metcalfe). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

The Forest on the Hill (Eden Phillpotts). Murray 6s. 

Beggars and Sorners (Allan McAulay). Lane. 6s. 

Le Repentir (Charles de Pomairols). Paris: Librairie Plon. 


3 fr. 50 
Law. 
Trial of William Palmer (Edited by George H. Knott). Edin- 
burgh: Hodge. 5s. net. 


The Law of Copyright (George Stuart Robertson). Oxford: At 


the Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net. 


Natura History AND Sport. 

Butterfly-Hunting in Many Lands (George B. Longstaff). Long- 

mans. 21s. set. 

REFERENCE Books. 

The Constitutional Year Book. National Conservative Union. 2s. 
TheCommercial Handbook of Canada. Simpkin. 5s. 
The Official Year Book of the Church of England. S.P.C.R. 

3s. 


REPRINTS. 
The Old Wives’ Tale (Arnold Bennett). Hodder and Stoughton. 


Critical Studies and Fragments (S. Arthur Strong.) Duckworth. 
5s. net. 

Premieres Poésies (Alfred de Musset); Pamphlets Politiques et 
Lettres d’Italie (Paul-Louis Courier). Dent. 1s. net each. 

Mark Tillotson (James Baker). Chapman and Hall. 2s. net. 


Scnoor Books. 

England’s Industrial Development (Arthur D. Innes). 
tons. 52. net. 

The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus (Christopher Marlowe). 
Macmillan. 1s. 9d. 

Grammaire Pratique pour le Francais de France (Madame 
Valette Vernet), 10¢d.; The Story of Peter Pan (Daniel 
O'Connor), 9d.; The Adventures of Ulysses (Edited by 
A. C. Dunstan), 8d.; Easy Latin Plays (M. L. Newman), 
6d. Bell. 


Riving- 


ScreNCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Fermal Logic (F. C. 8S. Schiller). Macmillan. 10s. net. 
Evolution in the Past (Henry R. Knipe). Herbert and Daniel. 
12s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Athanasian Creed (Rev. A. E. Burn). Rivingtons. 
The Visitation of the Sick (Rev. Theodore Johnson). 
ls. 6d. net. 


1s. net. 
Allen. 


TRAVEL. 
Finland : The Land of a Thousand Lakes (Ernest Young). Chap- 
man and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Smaller Tuscan Towns (J. W. and A. M. Cruickshank). 
Grant Richard. 3s. 6d. net. 
Through the Desert (Henryk Sienkiewicz). 5s. 6d. net. 
VERSE AND DRAMA. 
Cupid and Psyche (Rev. George Ratcliffe Woodward). 
and Daniel. 3s. 6d. net. 
A Book of Short Plays and a Memory (Mrs. De Courcy Laffan). 
Stanley Paul. 22. net. 
Thoughts in Verse (Arthur G. Clark). 


Asher. 


Herbert 


Drane. 1s. 


Bell. 22. 6d. 


Psyche and Other Poems (Augustus H. Cook). 
Continued on page 284, 
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A WORD OF WARNING 
TO MEN AND WOMEN 
OF THE WORLD. - - 


GUY THORNE’S 
New Strong Story, 


THE DRUNKARD «:. 


By the Author of ‘‘When it was Dark.” 

The World says :—‘‘ There is not a dull page in the book, 
although its purpose is to preach the oud a predisposition, 
reversion and heredity. We find it clever, effective, important, 
and possessing much literary charm. It is true that the grim power 
of the narrative—its outspoken, uncompromising realism—makes it 
painful reading, but the author knows the artistic value of restraint, 
and never disgusts us.” 


THE DRUNKARD 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. 


A Thrilling Story by the Author of ‘ Patcola.” 


AND THE STARS FOUGHT 
By ENA FITZGERALD. 


‘She has developed that kind of love story which fascinates and never 
wearies.”—IWestern Mail. 


MICHAEL KAYE’S New Romance, 


THE HONOUR OF BAYARD 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Past,” &c. 
WILLIAM CAINE’S Humorous Story, 6s. 


OLD ENOUGH TO KNOW BETTER 


By the Author of ‘* Boom.” 


CRIMSON WINGS 


By the Author of ‘* Re-birth,” &c. 


GUY RAWLENCE’S New Novel, 6s. 
A COMEDY OF HONOUR 


By the Author of ‘* The Romantic Road.” 


Mr. Murray’s New Books 
THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 


By HENRY PAGE CROFT, M.P. With a Preface by the 
Rt. Hon. JosEpH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


This brief Imperial work is the outcome of a deal of consultation between 
the author, who is Chairman of the Imperial Mission, and the large number of 
distinguished citizens of the Overseas Dominions with whom he has been brought in 
contact. The subjects dealt with are Trade, Defence Consultation, Communication, 
and Emigration, as far as these questions affect the Em work 


pire as a whole. This 
should be useful for students of Imperial policy. (Ready next Tuesday. 


THE DECLINE AND DISSOLU- 
TION of the MOGHUL EMPIRE. 


By SIDNEY J. OWEN. Witha Map. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


These Lectures were intended to stimulate an intelligent interest in one of the 
most remarkable vicissitudes of Oriental history by tracing the operation of the 
various agencies which wrought the ruin of the Moghul Empire. 


CAMPAIGNS ON THE 
N.=W. FRONTIER. 


By Captain H. L. NEVILL, R.F.A., D.S.O. With an Intro 
duction by Field-Marshal the Eart. Rosperts, V.C., 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

This is the first attempt to write a continuous and co-ordinate account of the 
various campaigns, small and great, which have proved necessary to the protection 
and maintenance of the Indian frontier. The record is not only of great value to 
military and political students, but is full of incident and interest likely to attract the 
gen reader. 


EDEN PHILLPOTT’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE FOREST ON THE HILL. 6s. 


A powerful and beautiful story of Dartmoor, in which, though passions rage 
and bring their tragic burden, there is rich humanity and kindliness and humour. 


THE SHADOW OF NEEME. 
A Novel by LADY BANCROFT. 6s. 


Lady Bancroft, whose work as a dramatic artist is still a fragrant memory to 
playgoers, ir, her novel, ‘‘ The Shadow of Neeme,” tells a sweet story of love and 
the pursuit of an ideal. Her hero, Lord Hetherington, purchases the old Hall 
at Neeme, in Kent, and discovers there the portrait of a girl whose gentle spirit 
haunts the old house until a spell is removed. The story closes with the clash of 
wedding bells. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


HARRIS BURLAND’S New Novel, 6s. 


LORD OF IRONGRAY 


By the Author of ‘*The Financier,” &c. 


The Story of the Successful “Musical Play at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. 


THE MOUSME 


By MICHAEL KAYE, 3s. 6d, 


A Cheap Edition of THE MOUSME iis also issued at 
One Shilling Net. 


A New Work by the Author of “Seen and Unseen.” 


THE COPING STONE 


By E. KATHARINE BATES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Very Latest and Up-to-Date 
DANCE MUSIC. 


PLAYED AT ALL THE LEADING RESTAURANTS, 
LONDON THEATRES, AND SMART DANCES. 


THAIS WALTZ 


(Dedicated to Miss Constance Collier). 

By E. Cromwell Knox. 
THE GLAD EYE TWO STEP. 
By Ernest Bucalossi. 
MIMOSA WALTZ. 

By Alfred Margis.- 
PASSIONATA WALTZ. 

By P. Codini. 


LOVESEEKERS’ WALTZ. 
By Edward Hesse. 
(Composer of ‘* My Lady Dainty,” &c. 
At all Music Sellers, 2s. each net. 
SEND FOR LIST OF (Dept. N.) 


GREENING’S POPULAR CLASSICAL MUSIC 


-GREENING & CO., LTD., 91 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


New Books to ask for at ail 
Booksellers & Lihraries. 


NIGHTS AT THE PLAY. 


By H. M. WALBROOK. 
Crown 8vo. with portraits, 5s. net. 
** Some very shrewd remarks about the theatre.” —Morning Post. 


THE OPEN SECRET OF IRELAND. 


By T. M. KETTLE. 
With an Introduction by J. E. REDMOND, M.P. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Will amuse, goad, and convince.” —Daily News. 


HITHER AND THITHER. 


By R. BROOKS POPHAM. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


An interesting record of life as seen by the Author during his many 
travels. 


REGENT FICTION. 


LOVE'S ARTIST THE MODEL 
By Mrs, Montagu Brigsteok MILLIONAIRE 


“ Well and strongly handled.” | By Cora Minnett 
Times. ‘* Should be very popular.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


DAISY THE MINX | THE PATH OF GLORY 


By Paul L. Haworth 


worth Westminster Gasrtie, | “A rousing story well told.” 
THE SACRIFICE | AWIFE®’ PURCHASE 
By Wilmot Kaye ay fad Wont 
“Sound work, a stirring, thrilling “ A timely story admirably written,” 
story.” — Western Mail, Vorkshire Observer 
LONDON: 


W. J. HAM-SMITH, 6 John St., Adelphi. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGAVINGS, ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 4, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and DRAWINGS (framed and in the portfolio), 
including a fine Series of Portraits after Sir Joshua Reynolds, by well-known 
Engravers ; also Portraits and Fancy Subjects, after G. Romney, T. Gainsborough, 
T. Hoppner, &c., by S. W. Reynolds, Valentine Green, J. R. Smith, J. McArdell, 
and others ; Engravings, the Property of Mrs. COLTART, of Woodleigh, Birken- 
head, and from another Collection, comprising mate after J. M. W. Turner, 
many in early proof states; together with a Series of Landscapes, by D. Lucas, 
after J. Constable ; an Interesting Collection of Etchings, by A. Legros, the Property 
of a Collector, and other Modern Etchings, by J. M. Whistler, D. Y. Cameron and 
Axel Haig; also Drawings by Old Masters, Engravings of A. Diirer, Sporting 
Scenes, some in colours ; and a Collection of Water-colour Drawings, by J. S. Prout, 
of Scenes in Devonshire, Cornwall, and Wales. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, March 14, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
including Letters of Charles I., Charles II., Burns, Thackeray, &c., the Property 
of J. E. HALES, Esq. ; the Two last Letters known of Henry Fielding ; a very 
large number of Letters addressed to the Right Hon. J. W. Croker, by his most 
celebrated contemporaries ; a Series of fine Letters from Horace Walpole to Hannah 
ore ; Collections in Bound Volumes relating to Napoleon and the French Revolu- 
tion ; a Letter of P. B. Shelley, and Series of letters from Mary Shelley and W. 
Godwin, the Property of a GENTLEMAN ; and Letters of Benjamin Franklin, 
Garrick, C. J. Fox, Nelson, Disraeli, Dickens, Wagner, George Meredith, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs, 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
ear, Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales, Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procurable at any 
of the following Continental Towns. In the event 
of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 


be glad to be informed. 
AUSTRIA. 


FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: E. A. 
Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


ANTWERP : O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue. de 
Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 


BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: é. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
ILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 


BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F, G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART: 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 


FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuonii MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BALE: Festersen & C'*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: 
Gustav Frey, Library, GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat. AUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du _ Bourg. 
LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: C. B. 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library, 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 


BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abbreviations and Technical Terms used in Book Catalogues 
and in Bibliographies (F. K. Walter. Boston Book Company. 
$1.35 net. 

Beauty and Ugliness and other Studies in Psychological 
Esthetics (Vernon Lee and C. Anstruther-Thomson). Lane. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Charm of Venice, The (Alfred H. Hyatt). 5s. net; The Truth 
about a Nunnery (Marion Ayesha), 6s. Chatto and Windus. 

Common Land and Enclesure (E. C. K. Gonner). Macmillan. 
12s. net. 

Dr. Johnson and Fanny Burney (Chauncey Brewster Tinker). 
Melrose. 7s. 6d. net. 

English-Greek Lexicon, An (G. M. Edwards). Cambridge: At 
the University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Music and Its Aspects (Henry F. Gosling). Drane. 6s. 

People’s Books, The :—Botany; The Modern Study of Plante 
(M. C. Stopes), Heredjty (J. A. SS. Watison), Organic 
Chemistry (Prof. J. E. Cohen), The Principles of Electri- 
city (Norman R. ,Campbell), The Science of the Stars 
(E. W. Maunder), Henri Bergson: The Philosophy of 
Change (H. Wildon Carr), Roman Catholicism (H. B. 
Coxon), Mary Queen of Scots (Elizabeth O'Neill), Women’s 
Suffrage : A Short History of a Great Movement (M. G. 
Fawcett), Shakespeare (Prof. C. H. Herford), Pure Gold 
—A Choice of Lyrics and Sonnets (H. C. O'Neill), Dante 
(A. G. Ferrers Howell). Jack. 68. net each. 

Periplus of the Erythrwan Sea, The (Wilfred H. Schoff). Long- 
mans. 7s. 6d. net. 

Piers Plowman (Dorothy L. Owen), 5s. net; Methods of Legis- 
lation (Sir Courtenay Ilbert), 2s. 6d. net. University of 
London Press, published by Hodder and Stoughton. 

Some American Story Tellers (Frederic Taber Cooper). Grant 

Richards. 5s. net. 

Success and Other Sketches (R. B. Cunninghame Graham). 

Duckworth. 1s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR Marcu :—The Nineteenth Century 
and After, 2s, 6d. ; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; The 
National Review, 2s. 6d. net; The Musical Times, 3d.; 
The United Service Magazine, 2s.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 
2s. 6d.; Modern Language Teaching. 6d.; The Hindustan 
Review, 8 annas; The Round Table, 2s. 6d. ; The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6¢.; International Theosophical Chronicle, 
6d.; Journal of Royal Statistical Society, 2s. 6d.; The 
Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; 
Scribner’s Magazine, ls. net.; The Arena, 1s. net. 


The Atlantic Monthly, 1s, net; _ 


A MARVELLOUS SHILLINGSWORTH 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW 


MARCH, 1912. 


1. A New Study of English Poetry. HENRY NEWBOLT 
2. Home Rule and the Unionists. Democritus’ 
3. Among my Books (IV). FREDERIC HARRISON 
4. The Theatre of the Future. Ivanof 
5. The Grand Jury. JOHN GALSWORTHY 


6. The Brains behind the Labour Revolt. 
Rowland Kenney 


7. Lord Haldane and the Lorelei AUSTIN HARRISON 
8. The Wanderers. W. E. Phelps 


(A remarkable Chinese Story by a new writer). 

9. A Critical Calendar. WALTER SICKERT 
10. AWord onthe Hammerstein Opera. Henry Hardinge 
RICHARD MIDDLETON 

H. B. Binns 
ROBERT BRIDGES 
Edward Thomas 


11. Two Poems. 

12. The Beechwood in March. 
13. Amiel. 

14. Crowbit. 


15. Portrait of John Galsworthy. 
WILLIAM STRANG, A.R.A. 


16. The Censorship Scandal. +$.0." 
17. Books of the Month. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


Annual Subscription 12s, 6d. post free to all 
parts of the world. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW, 
17+21 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, w.c. 
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CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination June 4th, sth and 6th. At least Eight Entrance Scholarships, 
value £80 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including 
James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with preference for boys 
born, educated or residing in Herefordshire. Also, open to all, three ArPmy 
Scholarships, two Old Cheltonian Scholarships, one Francis Wyllie Scholarship. 

Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open 
for next term. Apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. 


No. 720 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
Consists or SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
METEOROLOGY AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
Witx a SUPPLEMENT or works on 
AIRMANSHIP. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 


140 STRAND, W.C., & 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. Codes: Unicode and A.B.C. 
Telephones : (Strand) Central 1515. (Piccadilly) Mayfair 3601. 


“Saturday” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON. 


Dalton’s “Saturday” Bridge is 
admitted to be the standard work 
on the best of card games. 

“Saturday” Bridge takes its name 
from the “Saturday Review,” in 
which its chapters first appeared. 
It is now in its Eleventh Thousand 
and may be had of all booksellers 
5s. net, or post free from the office 
of the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
10 King St., Covent Garden, 5s. 4d. 


A Companion Volume to “ SATURDAY” BRIDGE 

is “Saturday” Auction Bridge, by HELLESPONT, 

3s. 6d. net, or 3s. 9d. post free. “ Fnferences at 

Bridge,” by W. DALTON, price 1s. net, or Is. 14d. 
post free. 


THE | 
WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.HS. 


Now Ready. 65s. net. 


Mr. Wicherley is a practical planter, and his book is the result of 
wide experience in various lands. The book is fully illustrated, and 
is written in a way which makes it as great a pleasure to read as 
its hints are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 

TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 


INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 
Copies may bé ordered through any Bookseller, or direct from 
the office (5s. 4d. post free.) 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden; W.C. 


Sooner or later you must have 
a Typewriter. 


When buying, you want the 
Typewriter that does the best work. 


It is recognised everywhere that the 


IS UNRIVALLED FOR BEAUTY 
OF WORK. 


The YOST Qualities are 
SIMPLICITY EFFICIENCY 


and which the highest form of 
DURABILITY ECONOMY. 


Don't be misled by the low price of low-grade 
Typewriters. 


Such machines are not “Just as good.” 


Full particulars on application. 


The YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 


50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


Naval Military Record 


Royal Dockyards Gazette. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


LORD BRASSEY, addressing the Cape Town Naval Volunteers 
in February, 1910, said:—‘‘ As I shall not have another 
opportunity of speaking in this country, it is proper that I 
should make known the very latest facts in connection with 
the Navy. My information is gleaned from ‘The Naval 
and Military Record,’ quite the best Service journal, the 
latest number of which has just reached me.” Lord Brassey 
also quoted at considerable length from ‘‘The Record’s” 
leading article on the progress of the Dockyards during 
the past year. 


London and Private Wire Office: 47 FLEET ST., E.C. 
Chief Office : 31 GEORGE STREET, PLYMOUTH. 


ne 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains : 
FAIRY RUBBER AND THE RUSSIAN “ BEAR,” 
THE MUHESA. 
THE ENEMIES OF HEYVEA. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF TANAH DATAR. 
THE JAVA PARA, 
SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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The Subscription List will close on or before Tuesday, 5th March, 1912. 


DOMINION OF CANADA, 


CITY OF VANCOUVER. 


(PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA.) 


Issue of £991,900 Four per cent. Consolidated 
Stock, due Ist February, 1952. 


Stock will be registered and transferable by Deed in multi” 
lector Ziat the Counting House of Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO.’ 
ounders Court, E.C., where the Principal and Interest will be 


ble. 
payable half-yearly ist February and ist August. A 


for a full Six months’ Interest, payable on the ist August, 
{st 2 will be attached to the Scrip Certificates. 


Price of Issue £98 per cent.—Payable 


as follows :— 
£5 per cent. on Application. 


£20 on Allotment. 
£25 os on 27th March, 1912. 
£48 ~~ on 23rd April, 1912. 


Payment in full may be made on the due date of any instalment 
7 under Discount at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 


MESSRS. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. are authorised by 
the City of Vancouver to receive subscriptions for the above- 
mentioned Stock. 

The Stock is issued under authority of the Vancouver Incor- 
poration Act, 1900, and the Amendment Act, 1910, and is secured 
by a special rate on all the rateable property of the City, such 
rate being also sufficient to provide, by means of a Sinking Fund, 
for the redemption of the Stock at maturity. ; 

The object of the present Issue is to provide funds for bridges, 
Hospitals, Schools, Sewers, Water Works, Streets and other 
improvements. 

The following particulars are taken from information supplied 
by the City Authorities, the conversion into sterling being 
calculated at $5 to the £ :— , 

Total Assessable 


Property. Gross oe Population 
£ 

(1)—1888 ... 692,721 13,429 8.500 

i890 ... 1.8&0,889 72,912 12,000 

1898 3,444,878 90,146 22.000 

1990 3,910,729 92,973 24.750 

1908 12,353,781 289,434 66,500 

1909 14,537,308 331,941 78.900 

1910 21.200.853 473.303 93,700 

1911 27,315,801 624,070 111,240 

(2)—Borrowing powers of the City based ; 
on the average Assessment valua- 

tions of 1910 and 1911 ... ... £4,860,665 
(3)—Existing Debt of City, exclusive of 

present issue £&95,157,080 
(4);—Value of Municipal Assets, consist- 
ing of Real Property, Water 

Works. and sundries ... £4,800.C00 
‘5)-—Palance at the credit cf Sinking 
Fund Account as at the 3lst De- 

cember, 1911 £308 .480 


Applications, which must be for even sums of £100 Stock or 
multiples thereof, may be made on the form enclosed with the 
prospectus, and lodged with Messrs. Brown, Shipley and Co., 
Founders Court, E.C., accompanied by a depcsit of £5 per cent. 
on the amount of Stock applied for. 

If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned in full, 
and, in case of partial allotment, the excess deposit wil] be 
applied towards payment of the amount due on allotment, and 
any balance returned to the applicant. 

Failure to pay any instalment when due will render previous 
payments liable to forfeiture and the allotment to cancellation. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued in exchange for the 
Allotment Letters and the receipts for the payment due on allot- 
ment. The definitive Stock Certificates will be issued in ex- 
change for fully-paid Scrip on and after Ist August, 1912. 

Application will be made for a special settlement in, and an 
official quotation of, the Stock on the London Stock Exchange. 
Interest Warrants will be forwarded by post to the holders of 
Stock at their Registered Addresses. In the case of joint 
accounts, the Warrant will be forwarded to the person first 
named in the account, unless written instructions to the contrary 
are given. 

A copy of the ‘“‘ Vancouver Incorporation Act, 1900, Amend- 
ment Act, 1910,’’ and the requisite authority for the issue of the 
Loan, may be inspected at the Office of Mesers. Paines, Blyth 
& Huxtable, 14 St. Helen’s Place, E.C.. between the hours 


of 11 a.m. and 4p.m., while the Subscription List remains open. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from 
Messrs. Brown, Shipley and Co.. Founders Court, E.C.. and 


BORAX CONSOLIDATED. 


THE COMPANY’S BEST YEAR. 


Tue Fourteenth Ordinary General Meeting of Borax Consolidated, Limited, 
was held on Tuesday, the. Right Hon. Lord Lawrence (Chairman) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. T. Daniell) having read the usual notices, 

The Chairman said: The net profits for the year amount to £296,533 
Os, Sd., ov £10,060 188. 10¢. more than last year. We have placed the 
sum of £20,000 to the credit of buildings and plant depreciation account, 
bringing this reserve to £240,000; but as you will have seen by the report 
we have decided to write £133,000 from this to the buildings, plant, rail. 
ways, and machinery account, thereby reducing the latter by the same 
amount. As you are aware, we keep our buildings and plant in an efficient 
state out of revenue, but from time to time, with operations so widely 
distributed as ours, conditions arise which necessitate our opening new 
sources for the supply of our minerad or for economical reasons removing 
or remodelling our works, and it is for the purpose of providing for these 
contingencies that we have accumulated so large a depreciation reserve, 
Our general reserve stands at £170,000, as last year, and the value of the 
policies for the First Debenture stock 1edemption sinking fund at 
£76,344 4s. The demand by refiners for mineral from our mines, and by 
consumers for our refined borax and boracie acid, continues to be very 
satisfactory. These products are now indispensable to so many industries 
spread over so many countries that there is every prospect of the con- 
sumption being maintained or increased. The field of operations is 60 
large we can safely ar pate that in case of a set-back in one country 
the business in other directions will compensate for it. It will perhaps 
be useful if I again remind you that borax and boracic acid are not only 
used in the household and for medicinal purposes, for which the consump. 
tion is always increasing, but that by far the larger use is for industrial 
purposes in iron and glass works, in the potteries, and in many other 
industries. Our manufactures are exported to all parts of the world, 
and with a demand e«pread over so large a part of the globe, and for so 
many purposes, we are in a very happy and, I may say, unique position. 
There is every indication that the current year will prove as satisfactory 
as that dealt with in the accounts we have now submitted to you, and I 
sincerely hope that there may he no interference with business by strikes 
such as that which is now facing us in this country. In presenting to 
you the results of this the thirteenth year of our business, I would call 
to your notice that it is the best we have yet had. During these thirteen 
Years we have averaged £258,850 net profit, and there has been no violent 
fluctuation, the est having been £243,036. We have already paid to 
the Preferred Owlinary sharcholders their dividend of 6 per cent., and, 
seeing that we have an increased amount to dispose of, we have decided to 
recommend a final dividend on the Deferred Ordinary shares of ls. 9d. 
per share, making, with the interim dividend of 1s. per share already 


paid, a total of 2s. €d. per share, or 132 per cent. per annum, being 
1} per cent. more than we paid last year. We, after paying this dividend, 
carry forward £75,984 12s. 2d. to the new account. It may be asked why 
we do not pay a eti rger dividend, but. as I stated last year, we 
wish to follow a ear policv in this respect and keep in hand a 


substantial sum to carry forwarl. 

the adoption of the directors’ 

30 September, 1911. 
Colonel J. W. Reid (Vice-Chairman) seconded the motion, which was 

carried unenimously. 
iy. 


I heg, therefore, gentlemen, to move 
report and accounts for the year ended 


a LL. H. de Friese proposed, “ That a final dividend of 1s. 9d. per 
shar’, tess income tax, be paid on the Deferred Ordinary shares, making 
a total of 4-, per cent. for the year, and that the same be payable 


forthwith.” 

Mr. R. ©. Baker seconded the resolution, which was carried. 

Mr. C. N. Hughes next proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
lirectors for the euccessful results achieved during the past year. He 
requested the directors to send a ecablegram to Mr. F. M. Smith, in 
America, conveying the thanks of the meeting for his services during the 
past year. At the same time he wonld like to include in the vote of 
thanks the Secretary, Mi. Daniel!, and the «staff in London and elsewhere 
for their good work during the year. 

Mr. Steadman ceconded the motion. which was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman, in returning thanks, said that he would have much 
pleasure in cending the usual cable to the managing director in America, 
conveving to him the thanks of the meeting. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


* Universally acknowledged to be the 
BEST and SUREST REMEDY for 


Insist on having 
| EQUGHS, COLDS 
Chlorodyne 9 
The ORIGINAL | ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
and The only Palliative in Cuts short all attacks of 
NEURALGIA, SPASMS, HYSTERI 
ONLY GENUINE. GOUT, TOOTHACHE, and .: 
Purchasers should see that RHEUMATISM. PALPITATION. 


the name is on the stamp 
and emphatically refuse 


t Acts like a Charm in 
substitutes. 


DIARRH@A, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle, 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 219, 4/6. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


123 Pall Mall, S.W., or from Messrs. J. & A. Scrimgeour, 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
London, 1 March, 1912. 
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14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advict, 
Estimates, and all information fies of charge. Replies 
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The Saturday Review. 


HARRODS STORES, 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS. 


Tue Twenty-second Annual General Meeting of Harrod’s Stores, Limited, 
was held on Thurs&ay at the company’s premises, Brompton Road, Sir 
Alfred J. Newton, Bart., presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. H. Griffith) having read the usual notices, 

The Chairman said: Starting with the profit and: loss account, the 
working expenses, as detailed, amount to the sum of £472,547. The whole 
of these items show considerable increases, but increases -which are only 
commensurate with the improved and inereased trading. Interest, depre- 
ciation, &c., amount to a very large sum this year, repairs and renewals 
accounting for no less than £35,988. This is undoubtedly a very sub- 
stantial sum, but it must be to the shareholders a source of very great 
confidence that the upkeep of the company’s buildings is maintained in 
what one might ‘term a somewhat luxurious manner. We have not 
expended more than was considered necessary, but we have not hesitated 
one moment to expend money when the expenditure had to be incurred, 
and you will notice that it has all been charged to the profit and loss 
account. Interest on deposit and current accounts, less interest received, 
amounts to £18,540, and that shows a saving of £7,465, accounted for by 
the fact that we have been enabled to borrow money from our depositors 
at a considerab.y less rate of interest than applied to the previous year. 
Then there is an item of £2,826, interest on Debentures to date of redemp- 
fion. That is an item which, of course, now disappears entirely from 
our accounts, because we have during the year redeemed the whole of our 
Debenture debt, and the shareholders would be gratified to know that 
the whole of their property, freeholds, and long leaseholds is now abso- 
lutely unencumbered with any charge whatsoever. Then, our gross profit 
on trading amounts to the sum of £783,000, being an increase of £106,544. 
Turning to the balance sheet, you will see that the share capital now 
stands at £1,6U1,400. You will remember that early last year it was 
decided to make an issue of Ordinary shares. That issue was made at a 
very substantial premium, and the amount received by way of premium, 
in accordance with the resolutions which were passed creating the new 
capital, was added to the resevve fund, less the expenses of issue, and 
also the payment of the premium on the redemption of the Debentures. 
Our reserve fund therefore now stands, or it stood at the date of this 
balance sheet, at £1,136,635, which, you will note, is beyond and in excess 
of the actual capital of the company. The pension fund now amounts, in 
respect to the managers and buyers, to £13,984, and the staff pension 
fund to £7,266. he former fund is subscribed ha.f by those are interested 
in it and by a like sum eubscribed by the company. The staff pension 
fund of £7,966 is entirely provided by the company. Then you have the 
staff dividend fund, which is equal to a dividend on 10,000 Ordinary 
shares for the benefit of such members of the staff as do not otherwise 
participate in the prosperity of the company. The sinking funds are 
set out, and the profit and loss account is detailed, bringing us to a total 
amount on the debit side of the balance sheet of £3,366,654. On the 
opposite side, under the heading of assets and expenditure, we commence 
with the item of £90,000, representing the original leases and goodwill as 
taken over at the formation of the company. It would be a very interest- 
ing prob.em to solve what that £90,000 is now actually worth, for the 
amount of £90,0U0 is a mere bagatelle, for the company is, you know, 
earning this very large net iwvenue, which last year amounted to 
£257,214. The leaseholds are set out, and under the heading of sundry 
leaseholds you see a balance of £8,877 deducted and transferred to the 
freehold properties; that is to say, the freehoids of certain leaseholds 


were acquired, and consequently the value of the leascholds is deducted 
and added to your freehold properties. 
PLANT, FIXTURES, AND STCCK. 

Your plant and fixtures stand at £452,131. Very large expenditure has 
taken place in the past year, but with reference to that item, it is, as 
you know, to be liquidated and accounted for over a period of forty years. 
Those of you who carefully and critically look over these premises must 
be quite satisfied, especially the younger portion of the audience, that at 
the expiration of those forty years these fixtures will be absolutely sound 
and in perfect condition, because during the year if any little repair is 
required, it is effected and not charged to the fixtures account, but against 
profits. In deference to the generally received opinion that such items 
ought to be liquidated and extinguished, we follow that probably whole- 
some custom of writing off out of the yearly profits these large sums, 60 
that at the expiration of forty years your fixtures will be a very valuable 
asset, although it will not appear as of any value whatever in the balance 
Sheet. The item of horses, vans and motors stands at the insignificant 
sum of £18,558, and when I tell you that under that heading are included 
202 horses, 123 vans and carts, and 63 motor delivery vans, you can amuse 
yourselves by a very simple sum in arithmetic and ca‘culate what that 
actual asset is worth. I have no doubt that the actual value of these 
vehicles, horses, and motor-vans is very much like double the sum shown 
in the balance sheet, and here again these items are kept up out of revenue 
year by year. Investments and securities are set out, and then comes the 
item of stocks on hand. General stocks are represented in the ba!ance 
sheet at £473,356, an increase of £100,000. That is a very large item, but 
this is a very exceptional business and requires a very large, varied and 
expensive stock; and the great point you and I have to be satisfied about 
is that the stock is of the value at which it is put down in our balance 
sheet. We take the most careful precautions to have our stock checked 
properly, taken not only at its actual cost, but in many cases under cost. 
As you know, at our great sa‘e every year we get rid of all the old, effete 
and worn-out stock—I should rather say unfashionab’e stock—so that we 
commence the year with an absolutely clean sheet so fa as our stock is 
concerned, and I for one have not the slightest hesitation in assuring you 
that the stock is absolutely worth the money that appears in your balance 
Sheet. Your auditors are very careful to check the stock, and they report 


to us that they are perfect:y satisfied that the stocks in question are 
worth the money that appears in our balance sheet. That increase of 
£100,000 in our stock is, toa very gteat extent, accounted for by the fact 
that in our jewellery department alone we have extended the capital 
employed in that particular department by no lees than £30,000, but those 
of you who hhave been through the department will readi-y admit, and 
you must take a pride in the fact, that it presents an appearance which 
certainly very few establishments I know of can vie with. It is replete 
with a most complete stock. The business we are doing there has been 
extremely satisfactory, and naturally we anticipate in the future much 
larger profits from that department than we have hitherto received. In 
the fur department we have very largely added to our stock, and that 
addition to our stock of furs makes us—I say this very deliberately—one 
of the largest fur dealers in the City of London. The furnishing section 
has also been considerably increased, especially in the antique. Also in 
the modern section the trade last year increased, and we ‘ook fouward 
to doing a much larger furnishing business than we are doing to-day. 
Of course, our carpet department, as you know, is one of the finest and 
one of the best stocked departments in this or any other city. 


INCREASE IN BUSINESS AND DEOREASE 1N WORKING HOURS. 


From a general purview the business of the past year was undoubtedly 
of a very satisfactory character; still—and this is an interesting point— 
in some departments—I wi not signalise them—the business has been 
largely in excess of what it was last year, but owing to the wholesale 
prices having in many cases very considerably advanced, the net profits 
from these departments have not come up to the net profits of the previous 
year. I want you specially to remember that. It is very easily accounted 
for. Wholesale prices advanced in a certain ratio, but the departments 
were unable to increase the retail prices, for they had, as you know, to 
adhere to the old prices or advance them to a very moderate extent. 
They also had to adhere to catalogue prices. The shareholders and the 
public undoubtedly reap that advantage—that is to say, they purchase 
goods which must necessarily have been acquired by the company at 
increased prices, but which increased ratio of price has not been added 
to the retail price. You may have noticed a paragraph which is going 
the round of the Press—a very modest paragraph—that a South American 
Harrod’s, with a capital of £25,000, has been registered. That, I need 
scarcely say, is entirely the company‘s business; there are no outside 
shareholders. We have been absolutely compelled, as it were—the attrac- 
tions have been so great—to enter the Argentine market, and we have 
established a branch at Buenos Ayres. In order to comply with Argentine 
law, we have had to register a small company, which is entirely the 
property of this company. I mention that because several shareholders 
have written and asked if they might be allowed to participate by 
acquiring shares in that company. In view of the very troublous times we 
are passing through, with the great excitement about strikes and their 
concomitant evils, I think it will be reassuring to you to know that you 
are served by an absolutely loyal and devoted staff. During the present 
year, without any outside agitation influencing the management, the 
directors, on Mr. Burbidge’s recommendation, decided that the time had 
come when they could still further decrease the hours of labour of the 
staff generally, and half an hour was taken off every day's work and one 
hour off Saturday's work. That represents a very considerable outlay to 
the company, because the increasing work, being done in a curtailed 
period of time, necessitates additional expenditure. It is very interesting 
to compare the hours of labour of 22 years ago, when this company 
was formed, with what they are to-day. Twenty-two years ago business 
started at eight o'clock in the morning and was carried on until eight 
o'clock at night from Monday to Thursday; on Friday it was carried 
on from eight in the morning to nine at night, and on Saturday it 
started at eight in the morning and continued until eleven o'clock at 
night. The directors, however, «: a very early date saw that these were 
most unwholesome hours, and, therefore, gradually reduced them; and 
during that time we have saved to the workpeople 24 hours’ labour 
every week. I will now draw your attention to one of the concluding 
paragraphs of the report: “It will be observed that it. is proposed to 
pass resolutions altering the object clause of the memorandum of asso- 
ciation. In view of the remarkable growth and expansion of the com- 
pany’s business, the directors have been advised by counsel that it is 
desirable to amend the memorandum by, in effect, substituting an up-to- 
date memorandum of association for the present one, which was drafted 
over 20 years ago.” I may say that as time has gone on the company 
has naturally had to embark—I will not say on fresh enterprises, but 
fresh branches connected with the business, and the directors are advised 
that it is necessary, in order to comply with technicalities, that this new 
memorandum should be substituted for the old one. You will be asked 
by Mr. Burbidge to vote certain sums to the pension fund, &c. On that I 
am bound to point out that under‘the new Insurance Act this company 
will probably be called upon to pay about £4,000 a year, and therefore 
it is but reasonable to suppose that when we are confronted with that 
large outlay, having regard to the benefits which we hope will acerue to 
those interested in it, we shall hold our hands to some little extent in 
voting these large sums to those funds. The Chairman concluded by 
proposing the resolution for the adoption of the report and balance sheet 
and the payment of the dividends therein recommended. 

Mr. F. H. Harvey-Samuel seconded the motion. 

The Chairman, in reply to questions, stated that, although the reserve 
fund exceeded the capital of the company by £135,((0, they were obliged 
by the articles of association, after paying 8 per cent. on the Ordinary 
shares and the Preference dividend, to allocate to reserve 10 per cent. 
of the balance. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and resolutions were afterwards 
passed re-electing the retiring directors and auditors and altering the 
provisions of the memorandum of assoc‘ation. 

The Chairman afterwards referred to the discrepancy between the 
amount of the interim and the final dividends, and stated that the 
directors would probably increase the interim dividend in future to 10 per 
cent. if the meeting approved it, which they did by a show of hands. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Burbidge certain grants to the pension and 
other funds were made amounting in the aggregate to £9,500, which, it 
was explained, would be taken from the reserve fund. 

A wote of thanks to the Chairman, the directors, and staff terminated the 
proceedings. 
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